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TIFFANY & CO. 


ARMY INSIGNIA 
ALSO BUTTONS, COLLAR AND 
CAP ORNAMENTS OF BRONZE 


MARINE CORPS 
BRONZE 
COLLAR AND CAP ORNAMENTS 


NAVAL RESERVE 
SILVER AND GILT BRONZE 
COLLAR AND CAP ORNAMENTS 


SUPERIOR MAIL SERVICE 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Action, Go og 
Motion, Stress and Sa | 


PS. 


Strain—“Onyx”’ stands them all “one 


Summer’s activities put a hard test on any Hosiery—Bathing, Tramping, 








Sports and Dancing—demand great wearing qualities plus the style of the 
moment. “Onyx” answers the call. 





The newest designs for Mid-Summer and Early Autumn are ready 
—in those shades that everybody seents to want all of a sudden— 
at your favorite shop. If you need our aid please write to us today! 


‘ 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. NEwYor«k 


Sole owners of ‘‘Onyx’’ and wholesale distributors 
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270 PARK AVENUE 


HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 


Entrance on Ritz-Carlton Restaurant Delivery Entrances 
Madison Avenue Vanderbilt & Park Aves. 


HERE has just been com- 
pleted in New York City 
a Wonderful Garden as an ad- 
junct to what people who know 
have termed the apartment 
house without parallel in any 


part of the world.” 
—N.Y. Evening Post 





FOR SALE {58870585 
LONG ISLAND 
10 room Colonial House, three baths, three 
master bedrooms, two servants’ rooms, large 
drawing and living rooms; newly decorated; Garage for 
| two cars. Owner leaving for Europe. Free of all incum- 
j brances. 4 minutes from Station and Great Neck Golf Club. 


BOX 75, VANITY FAIR 


A Quaint Old Farm House 


Artistically Remodeled 2 Acres of Ground 


| Large living room, six bedrooms and bath, kitchen, dining 
room, electric light, furnace, running water. There is a ‘nice 





ti 
Garden seen thro'Archway 


14 to 17 ROOMS, 5 to 6 BATHS, $8,400 to $14,000 
Under the Management of 


Douglas], Fllimané(o. 


414 MADISON AVENUE 
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At 48th Street Real Estate and Insurance Murray Hill 5600 . garden and fruit and shade trees. Near Railway station. 
For Oth 
meta ate a eee eTeMe SPA TMI a"a"a” oe ROBBINS 
"rice, etc 
ress BABYLON aisnon tz LONG ISLAND 

















REDERICK A. KING | 











ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES (4 wae son ° 
68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Main 2245 | ; é —— Sai | Greenwich, Con n. 
Specializing in Country Real Estate Within | Aad b seed ie 7 | : Te Tee < ” 
50 Miles of Boston | , % XEEPTION- | . and Along the Sound 
| ae é Stamford Rye Mamaroneck Larchmont 
Send For New Farm Sheet. It’s Free AL -oppor- E New Rochelle Pelham 
| s tunities to purchase several § : 
| # special and preferred shore § Choice Country Places 
DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE a fronts and country estates. | Residence Properties 
Most attractive—moderate price. E > a esaei ae “ate 
 Bicccogg the rooms, a ponte rooms, ; Late 0 RAYMOND B. THOMPSON Farms and. Asgenge. 5 ox Sale 
» art ter, r or = 
| Bin twat nin 7 CHESTER MONTGOMERY E A." 2\) Oe ee DO 6 
| For sale, furnished, $25,000. Less if unfurnished. GREENWICH, CONN. NOM 129 si. Ce New York City 


| Worthington Whitehouse, Inc. {moras tin ious eth ellte 2 ROM En 


The Land of Homes and Estates 
BERKSHIRE HILLS. LONG (SLAND Attractive Properties at All Prices 
Farms — Country Homes—Estates | WILLIAM H. WINTERS - - Specialist in Long Island Propertis - - 299 Madison Avenue, New York 


BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Pittsfield, Mass. 


R. C. Robertson, Successor 





























““GREYSTONE”’ 
At Chatham 


Overlooking Summit, New Jersey 
2 acres of ground—500 feet elevation—Magnifi- 
cent views over surrounding country 
Spacious lawns dotted with great oak trees, alse fruit 
trees and grape vines. House built of granite, cement 
and shingle with roof of slate and copper. Copper 











Ladd & Nichols 


Real Estate 
screened porch—12 x 24. Living room 16 x 30, large 
fireplaces. Four bedrooms and dressing room on second 
floor ; two bedrooms on third. 3 baths and extra toilet. 
Electricity, gas, steam heated. 8 minutes’ walk to 
Lackawanna R. R. station. Excellent ccrmutation to 
N. Y. Only one hoar out. 


Acomplete, compact and well built estate. Price $30,000 


Apply to owner, P.O. Box 50, Chatham,N.J. 
Tel. 619 or Vanity Fair 


Greenwich and Thereabouts 


(Several important estates can be bought 
today at investment prices) 


Tel. {712 Greenwich, Conn. 
Florida Offices: Palm Beach and Miami 
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I N the Period Designs 
Sonora has reproduced 
the masterpieces of the 
greatest makers of furniture. 

However, it must never 
be forgotten that in the 
Sonora, the cabinet of ex- 
traordinary merit is only 
one part of a phonograph of 
wonderful perfection. 

The Sonora plays all disc 
records without extra at- 
tachments and is famous for 
its tone of incomparable 
beauty. Examine these mag- 
nificent models 

Gothic 

Chinese 

Chippendale 


Louis XV Colonial 
Louis XVI Duncan Phyfe 


“The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World.” 


Donora Phonograph 


Sales Company, Ine. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, Pres. 
Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. |New York 


Jacobean 
William & Mary 
Adam 
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Trained Dogs 
Mr. Chuff-Smith, who always wears a dinner jacket himself, 
has trained his Airedales to teach his guests, in a graphic 
manner, the true derivation of the term “swallowtail coat’’ 


FOREIGN MATTER 


Pre-Hoover Days in England 


Please don’t buy sugar! Leave it to the poor, 
It only tends to make things sweet and messy, 
There was none in the days of Agincourt 
And Crecy! 


Potatoes, too! Why do you fondly yearn 
For things which come to table hard or sodden? 
They didn’t have them at the time of Bannockburn 
Or Flodden! 


Look to your dust-bins! and avoid the tricks 
Of senseless prodigalities and wastings, 
Think how they lived in One, O, double six 
At Hastings! 


Surely the Ancients had not the monopoly 
Of self-restraint? You, too, can play the man, eh? 
They simply did without things at Thermopyle 
And Canne. 


—The Passing Show. 


Sure Proof 


OFFICER (to sentry, who claims to have killed a German who was 
attempting to swim the canal)—‘“But how do you know you killed him?” 

SENTRY—“Well, sir, as soon as ’e sees me ’e dives. I throws a bomb 
at ’im, and then I sees oil come to the surface.”—Punch. 


Raw 


OrFricER—“‘That’s a pretty awkward lot you’ve got now, Sergeant.” 

SorELY TRIED SERGEANT-INSTRUCTOR—“They are that, sir. It’s the 
like o’ them, sir, as brings ’ome to us what a horrible thing this war is, 
sir!”—The Passing Show. 


An Extended Programme 
THE ANNOUNCER—‘‘Owing to a cold, Private Stayer will not be able 
to sing ‘From Saturday Night Till Monday Morning’ as intended, but 
Sergeant Stickett has kindly consented to play ‘For all Eternity,’ and 
as it will then be getting rather late we will conclude with the National 
Anthem.”—Punch. 


Obvious 


Otp Lapy—‘Why can’t the Admiralty tell us how many submarines 
have been sunk?” ’ 

Jack—‘“Well, y’ see, mum, we can’t spare enough divers to walk 
about the bottom of the sea and count them!”—The Passing Show. 


When She Missed No. 1 


“Did you miss your first husband very much?” 
“Not until after I married my second.”—London Opinion. 
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The Pierce-Arrow Brougham is 6-cylinder, 48 horse-power and 
1 142 inches wheel-base. It is roomy and comfortable, with 
auxiliary seats of the disappearing kind, giving ample room for 
five passengers inside. Decorations and upholstery to suit taste 


of purchaser. 


ierce-Arrow 


Every Pierce-Arrow Car assures a high 


standard of comfort and dependability at 


as 


” reasonable outlay for gas and tires—main- 
n 


tains that standard year after year after year. 


Be 
he 
7 THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
le 
ut 
id 
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Social usage rightly re 


quires correct dress, 
along with dignity, 


reputation and worth 


(anes 


inen 
awn 


[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER ] 
1S accorded its position 
because it has charac- 
ter, genuineness and 


beauty that is recognized 
by people of good taste 


Usable sumples sent on request for twenty-five cents 


EATON, CRANE €# PIKE CO 
New York Pittsfield Mass. 
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F oreign Matter 


(Continued from page 4) 


Reprisals Off 


“Did Nurse tell you I’d been naughty, Mummie?” 
“Well, then, I won’t tell you that Nurse dropped the toast in the 
fire.”—Pungh. 
Leave Well Enough Alone 
CapTAIN: ‘Have you changed the guard yet?” 
THE NEwcuuM Junior: “No, sir; the old guard was doing the 
job so well, sir, I thought I’d let ’em stay cn, sir.”—Sidney Bulletin. 

















The Bulldog Breed 

ComPANY COMMANDER 
(making sure of his men be- 
fore the show): “Now, when 
we go over the top to-morrow, 
you all know what you're to 
make for?” 

CHORUS OF TOMMIES: 
“Yuss, sir.” 

C. C.: “What is it, then?” 

CuHorus: “They Germans, 
sir.””—Punch. 


The Crux 


He’d never really been keen 
on soldiering. He’d only gone 
into the Army because he 
couldn’t very well avoid it. 
But hitherto he had gone» 
through with it without mak- “ 


ing a conspicuous ass of him- os 
self. The First Step 


— ae n : x “Well, girls, I’m going to work,— 
Now, how ever, that the mo real work,—useful occupation stuff, you 


ment was at hand, the mo- know.” 

ment that would really test “ae ee clay, oe 
him, he knew himself for a have ordered a business suit.” 

coward. He felt a worm, a 

jellyfish, no man—he felt, in fact, a conglomeration of all the emotions 
that analytical novelists, depicting their heroes in blue funk, had de- 
scribed at length in the days before there was a paper shortage. And 
the earth refused to open and swallow him. 

And even the opportunity of running away was denied him, for the 
brutal sergeant—he’d always disliked that particular sergeant—had 
set him in the front of the first rank inside the hollow square and was 
huskily whispering in his ear: 

“Now, me lad, if yer will be a blinkin’ hero, go up and take yer 
medicine.” 

“Corporal Smith,” called an officer, reading from a paper. And 
Corporal Smith guiltily crawled forward to receive from the hands of 
the general the decoration he had earned in France.—Public Opinion. 


eer 








The Retort Convincing 
“No, Maria, I don’t suppose you can appreciate my book. 
You see, you-never wrote one yourself.” 
“True, my dear; and I never laid an egg; but I’m a better 
judge of an omelette than any hen.” 
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Are You the Dupe 


of a Patriotrick? 


PATRIOTRICK is a swindle by which your patriot- 

ism is twisted to serve the selfish interests of another. 

It usually takes the form of a spreading rumor that a certain 

brand of goods is owned or controlled by Alien Enemies. 

True patriots do not want to buy such goods and in times 

like these a lie has a thousand lives and travels on broad, 

R | fleet wings. The patriotrick is not a new trick. Dozens 

of loyal American, French and British firms suffered from 
it, even before America entered the war. 


the 


the 


We and our customers are victims of it today. We can no longer 
ignore the fact that thousands of druggists and dentists have been told, 
and are innocently passing along the story, that Pebeco Tooth Paste is 
an Alien Enemy Product. 


The story is untrue. Its only possible foundation is the fact that 
the formula for Pebeco was originated years ago in the laboratory of a 
Hamburg scientist. 


as Pebeco has been made in New York City since 1903. Every share 


del of Lehn & Fink stock and every dollar’s worth of bonds are owned by 

nd American citizens. 

the Not one dollar from the sale of Pebeco Tooth Paste finds its way 

a to any alien enemy or any alien interests. Sole license for the manu- 

va . ° 
facture of Pebeco has been granted to Lehn & Fink by the United 

yer States Federal Trade Commission. 

nd All the officers and directors of Lehn & Fink are American citi- 

of zens, and only American capital is used. Lehn & Fink is not subsi- 


on. ; ; : : 
dized by or connected with any other concern, American or Foreign. 


Don’t be the dupe of the patriotrickster. 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is for sale by all druggists 
Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc.,156 William Street, New York 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 







| y7 _ TOOTH PASTE 
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Polk Miller’s Dog Book-Free 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 


Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Ine. 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 

















PEKINGESE 


Many “‘sleeve’’ specimens. Ali 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions and pictures. 

MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 








Your least expensive, 
truest friend is the dog 
which you have raised 



















for sale. Prices on reques' 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, 


Fae litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
ways for 








Puppies from these sires usually 


— of Pah, Kow, 8 Best fastes eel sale 
GY. Lbs., Red 
Warren & reancio 473 West End Ave...N. Y. 


Teleph 8757 Schuyler 


























489 Fifth Po A New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
For Sale. Very reasonable. Puppies and ne stock. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Come from some of the greatest 
Champions in the country. No better blood to be had for 
any price. Write or call. 

Dr. S. De Sayde, ay ag President 
Leonia, N. 














The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hcunds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on 30 days’ 
trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Sixty-page, highly illustrative, in- 
structive and interesting catalogue for ten 
cents in stamps or 


“SUM CHOWS” 











Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
aonsrtnd, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to —; ae shipped all over 
America. Japanese Spaniel 
Kobi_ and Mixedo Pekingese Ti-Sinx. 
a we red, fee $10. 

A. M._Chadurjian 

26 euten Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 














EASON’S Boarding Kennels 


Expert care given to all breeds of 


DOGS 
DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. 


Tel. call: day or night,Englewcod469 Circular mailed onrequest 




















WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 
MR. and MRS. PAUL HUHN 
900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 


Police and Army Dogs 
With Pedigrees—For Sale 
Splendid Grounds for Boarding 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 














German Sheep Dog Puppies 
and Grown Dogs 


We are offering for sale exceptionally well 
bred puppies and grown dogs, bred as 
follows :— 


Sire—Rex 3rd by Apollo Von Hunen- 
stein. Dam—Elmview Willa. 


Extended pedigrees furnished. Full infor- 
mation furnished upon application. 


DELCHESTER FARMS, 
Edgemont, Pa. Wm. H. Ashton 

















AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
- Penge and 33rd St. Conducted ex 

vely for boarders. Established 20 
— Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assu 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. pry references. 


The Kennels, Wendsldes Long Long Island (near 
(Woodside Station) Phone 93 Newtown 

















CH. WIN SUM. MIN T’SING 
Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


Would you like a little red ‘‘Sum Chow”’ 
to take with you to the country? 


Beaufort Avenue and Irvi: nm Street 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. ’Phone 6406 Hollis 





AMERICAN KENNELS 


Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Black : Newfound-| 
lands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Boston Terriers, $15.01 90 UD. 
‘oodles, Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7. Sco! 

Terriers, Toy White Sik Poodles, Maltcos 


.00 up. Young Stock. Stud Dogs and B: 
Bitches. State wants, we ship anywhere, 


Dept. V., American Kennels, Bustleton, Phila., Pa. 


























“ALLIES FIRST” 
THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


is always told about our stock 


The correspondent 
and prospective pur- 
chaser — no matter ¥ 
where located—is al- . 

ways assured of best 
attention, that same 
good stock and ser- 
vice as we would fur- 
nish our city friends. 
Ours is a good reputation 
of long standing, ours is a 
stock of proven merit—and 
a service of unquestioned 
difference. 


THIS IS ALL FOR YOU TO COMMAND! 


DOGS OF ALL BREEDS 
We are located out of the high rent section 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


(Controlled = Reuben Clarke, National and , egnaaame 
“im your service 26 years.” 


Ju 
113 E. 9th St. (ess) New York City 


Wenamaker’s 























© The Fisk Rubber Company, 1918 Painting by Walter Biggs. Engraved by Beck 


FISK CORD TIRES 


with both ribbed and the famous Fisk non-skid 
treads, make possible the advantages of Fisk 
Quality and Fisk cord construction on all wheels. 











Explanatory Note — At the ridht is a translation of the 
story of palm and olive oils written in the hierotlyphies of 
3000 years ago. The characters and the tnanslation are 
correctly shown according to the present day knowledge of 
the subject. Read hieroglyphics down. and to the mpht ~~ 
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The History Baek 


of Modern Beauty 


> 


t 


HEN the royal women of 

ancient E%ypt learned the 
value of Palm’ and Olive oils they 
made a discovery to which modern 
users owe Palmolive. 


For this famous soap contains the 


same rare oils, the luxury cf famous | 


queens 3000 years ago. 


Its bland, frajranx lather is the 
final perfection of the blend which 
is old as history. 


Palmolive Shampoo also contains 
the same Palm and Olive oils, keep- 
. . > 3 . ‘ 
ing the hair soft and glossy with their 
mild yet thoroujh cleansin?, qualities. 

Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, 
dealers-—wartime price, two cakes for 25c. 
It is supplied in guest-cake size at those 
hotels most famous for de luxe service, 

Send 23 cénts in stamps far Travelette case, 


containing, miniature packages of eiwht popu- 
lar Palmolive specialzies attractively packed. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Oatario 


% 





(1) As for her who desires beauty. 

(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with oil of palm and oil of olives. 
(3) There cause to flourish these ointments — the skin. 

(4) As for oil of palm and oil of olives, there is not their like for 
reviving, making sound and purifying the skin. 
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THE DOG MART 





AIRE 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for 


city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already 


served by a registered stud. 





2% S. 


“The Dog That Thinks” 
At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 
$25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 
Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request 


Vibert Airedale Farm, — Weston, N. J. 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
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Grown Stock 
FOR SALE 


Puppies 


HILTERFAR KENNELS 
Mount Kemble Ave. = Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone, 1296 Morristown 
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[IRISH TERRIERS 


“BEST O’ THE BREED” 


AT the 1918 Show of Westminster Kennel Club in New York this 
Kennel won the John P. Morrow cup for the best 
Irish Terrier Puppy, either sex, in the show. 





Nothing under $40.00 in price. 
L. H. POWERS Box 293 HOULTON, MAINE 











AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Finest dogs ever bred for the 
house, country or farm. 
1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 
To Responsible Parties. 
= WwEesTFristo 


Bravvent Kennets Westrievo. n.0. 








PHONG 4244 4 




















WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 
TERRIERS 


FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 


The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL 
Winners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1, 191 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 











Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Show Dogs—Puppies—Brood Bitches 
PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 





West Highland White and Cairn Terriers 


The most celebrated, wirning kennels in England—of “Childwick” and of “Mercia”—offer 
their terriers at war prices, owing to breeding and show restrictions; including such celeb- 
rities as— 


West Charger of Childwick—4 years—(56 prizes at 9 shows, including Championship and 7 reserve 
Highland Championships). Has beaten all best known dogs and can win anywhere—$500. 
s Champion Hyskear—6 years—(Sire of Charger). Perfect show and stud dog—$175. 


White Terriers Changeless—1 year—(By Charger ex the unbeaten Ch. Chalty). Litter brother big winner New. 
York show; most promising—$100. 

Property of Col. Young and Mr. Viccars. 

Ian of Mercia—3 years—(Winner 20 prizes, including 2 reserve Championships at first 5 shows). 

Sanoz—Brindle with dense black points; very taking—undoubtedly best dog in England—$400. 

Cora—4 years—By Ch. Skys Crofter (11 prizes at 3 shows, including reserve Championship). 
Most typical—$100. 

Arun—2 years—Beautiful deep red brindle—winter only time shown—$100. 


C. VICCARS, WILMINGTON HOUSE, DARTFORD, ENGLAND 


Cairns 























SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asa kitten. Alwaysfull 
of or. My puppies are not raised in a 
city back yard or crowded kennels, but on 
@ Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. Safe delivery 

teed. Terms reasonable. 5c in stamps 
rings you a catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels 


BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 
A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 


Puppies with ears cropped 
from $35 up 


MRS, OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 


Baldwin, Kansas 




















FOR SALE 


Belgian Hares, Flemish Giants, Pig- 
eons, Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, Rabbits 
and Hogs; Blooded Dogs and Puppies 
of all breeds; young stock specialty ; 
stamp for circular. 


Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and Grown Stock. Game— 
Hardy—Intelligent. Ideal pets for children. 
Splendid companions for grown-ups. 


GLENMANOR KENNELS 
22 GLEN ROAD WINCHESTER, MASS. 















































Springfield Chow Chow Kennels 


Mr. T. W. Downs, Owner 


Rare Quality Chow Puppies and Grown Dogs 


(AT STUD) (AT STUD) 
$30 _ $25 
Bergsusa RED Min Tong 
A. K. C. 229035 A. K. C. 174365 
Sire large litters quality puppies 


DOGS BOARDED: Conditioned—Personal attention—Low rates 
On Merrick Road, corner Compton Lane, Springfield, L. I. 
Half hour by motor from New York—’Phone 1922 Springfield 





This is the kind of femal 
eed from 


This is the kind of pups 
we br a we raise, 





























_ THE DOG MART 


e VANITY FAIR 








point ever seen in America. 





ELMVIEW KENNELS 


POLICE, ARMY and SCOUT DOGS 
PUPPIES 
and Grown Stock for Sale 


Wouldn’t you like to have one 
of these splendid puppies to 
raise with your children? 
There is no better protector 
and companion in the world 
than the Police Dog, and you 
can safely trust your children 
with one of these wonderfully 
intelligent animals. 

Some of our dogs may be seen 
at our training and sales kennel, 
Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., 
Hempstead, L. I. and the others at 
our breeding and show. kennels at 
Elmhurst just outside of Scran- 
ton, Pa. Prices on application. 





This kennel the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and show stand- 
For particulars address 


ELMVIEW KENNELS, Dept. 5, 512 Scranton Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 




















‘ Sire—CH. NERO AFFOLTER 


of Etelka of South Bay. 


Islip 


QW LL LL 
$$$, 


POLICE DOGS 


OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND BREEDING 


Wolf sable and black and tan puppies of both sexes. 
and well grown. Also puppies sired by Fels v. Gesundbrunnen out 
For particulars and prices apply to 











Dam—DEYSI OF ELMVIEW 


Sire—Ch. Apollo v. Hunenstein. Dam—Blanka 
All are sturdy 
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PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 


Ask for Illustrated 
Booklet 


»**. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


«| PALISADE KENNELS 
©) Box 21, East Killingly, Conn. 








POLICE DOGS 


Best registered pedigreed females 
whelping June, July. Receiving applica- 
tions puppies to be sold desired ages— 
$75 to $500. Information boarding and 
training. One grey male six months— 
obedient—excellent watch-dog. 


SUGAR BROOK FARM COMPANY 
KENNEL DEPARTMENT 
Central Village, Conn. 














POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 
ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Males and Females. All Ages 
Pedigreed and Registered 7 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 
NORWALK CONN. 


E. D. MIEL 
165 Broadway, New York 






Ss 
Member G.S.D.C, 














POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


: Hae) Hempstead, L. 1. NY 
i Lewando Kennels, Reg. 





















POLICE DOG PUPPIES 


RAISED UNDER MY PERSONAL CARE. 
IDEAL PETS OR SPLENDID SHOW 
SPECIMENS, $40 TO $100. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE PERSIAN 
KITTENS $35 AND $50. 


MRS. W. L. MacCAMMON 
Member of G. S. D.C. AUBURNDALE, MASS. 




















a 
KENNELS 


THE POLICE DOG 


The Child’s best Companion and Protector 
combining 


INTELLIGENCE, LOYALTY, GENTLENESS, 
OBEDIENCE, DEVOTION 


For particulars in regard to puppies sired by 
Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
Champion Barbar von Hoheluft 
Champion Harras II of Elmview 
Champion Apollo von Hunenstein 

Ajax von_Hohenstein 
Pollo of Elmview 


Address JOHN GANS, JR. 
STATEN ISLAND NEW YORK 














ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 














THOROUGH-BRED 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Bi ome. Playmate 
for the Childre: panion for the 
Household, and an Seat st Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 574, 





WHITE COLLIES 


Monticello, Iowa 





of the home and farm. A pair will raise $300.0 
home is complete without a big, brave White Scotch Collie. 


casions. 


adults and the most aristocratic 











raise. 
answered. 


Dept. Y. F. 





A USEFUL, PROFITABLE DOG 


A White Collie will pay for its keep many rey as a faithful shepherd and pares guard 
0 worth of puppies a year. 
The Collie is a tireless playmate 
for children, a partner for the boys, and a sleepless and fearless protector for girls on all oc- 
ey will earn their keep in saving doctor bills and nurse hire: because they attract 
children to healthful exercise, and guard them with their life. 


We will appreciate your telling 
us for what use the dog is intended. 


Island White Collie Kennels, 


A sensitive companion for 
og for a young lady desiring a beautiful, graceful pet. 
are a great comfort for old people, or nervous —— whose husbands are away much of the 
. Ours are handy, strong, brave, en- 
during, active, 
stock, suitable for any climate from Alaska 
to Mexico. They more ee Pe for them- 
selves by the work they d 
they protect, or the young’ puppies 
Price reasonable. 


No farm or city 


They 
igreed, country-raised 


he property 
they 
Letters cheerfully 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Antiques 


One year (12 issues)........... 
RATES ; 8 months (8 issues 








ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 
Coppe ronze. Also an unusual collection of 
eught ta lamps and candelabras. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St. M. H. 4167. 


4months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. 


All advertising must be paia for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 





BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also 
linen —_ embroidery. Many wneeee stu, $1_up. 

Antique Shop, 1E. 28 St. . Sq. 2867. 


MME. MAYS 
Face Specialties. 
50 Yost 49th St., N. Y. C. Phone Bryant 9426. 
‘or freckles, lines, wrinkles and muscles. 





THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture, 
at_rem remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. 





SALIFORMIA® S WONDERFUL Complexion Cream, 

Fletcher’s Bleach Paste, used year round, makes 

and keeps the skin clear and smooth. Postpaid $1. 
Tom Fletcher Co., Los Angeles. 


Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 

Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 

ciety or Stage) : also a eh Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. Catalogue. 





Gowns Bought—Cont. 


MME. FURMAN nek ha BRYANT 1376 
treet, N. 

Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit or 
Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 
WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wr Sno Jewelry 
and Silverware. Consult us yeu sell. Write, 
Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y¥. 











CHALIF NORMAL SCHGUT OF DANCING; thor- 
= courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 

Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Children. 
163- 3-5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. 





PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old 





VESTOFF- SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 


Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 
WADAME LISETTE, 15 West 7th St. New York 
4 


























— REDUCING CREAM will vedas from 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I have several hree to five pounds a week. Sample Nature Dancing, Russian, Bailet, Interpretive, etc. | Tel. Greeley 3 class dressmaking ; original 
small pieces suitable for gifts. Mrs. Ada io with instiootions, $3.00. Leslie A. Illus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. | 8°WnS, remodeling, models faithfully copied. 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. ‘Morningside 6656. Goodell, Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. $5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. | Moderate prices. Mail order 
EDUCE YOUR BUST or other fat externally with WILMA GILMORE EAN Sowew See wae 
A t GC ll 4 Cosi Obey = Harmless. For men and Castle House Graduate le to Order 
r allertes women. reduces. Write Dept. B. Modern Dances M Zz Distinctive remodeling 
Currie & Currie, ‘011 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. ¥. | 109 West 57th Strect. Circle 4026, | Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington Avenue, New_York. 
WANTED FAMILY > tals tebe and miniatures | WHY STAY WRINKLED? So easy to look young. | THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to a 
=, ye. i. — or “ss Wonder-rejuvenating mask Aa 4 do the work. | Be Greek dancing in its purest iform. Frivate, | class Gowns and Waists 
convince: vy trial. y ma 0. Arabian Pr and ¢ ren’s courses. justra’ catalog. 
E. 74th St., N. Y. C. Tele. Rhinelander 2029. | Co., 18 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Greeley 29003 Address Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. waite* READY TO WEAR a — 
5 x ew Yor 
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For the hall of the country 
home, especially if of colonial 
design, nothing can be more ap- 
propriate than this mahogany 
stained banjo clock. An ex- 
cellent timekeeper, 18 inches 
high, price $6.75. 





FRANCES PANDJIRIS—Teacher of modern Ball- 


46 West 46th et 
own Se aay one nny 























Blouses rea Bate Rode” Dancing Bango | __Aumontatie oes op evey occasion 
19 East 40th St.. N. Telephone Plaza 9420. Moderately _Pric 
13 West 30th Stree 
Blouses, Neckwear of ‘All ‘Kinds. Dramatic Arts 
All hand work 
FRGPORA Uae TANI inake a 
° ction or: y t ynne Matthison. 
Books and Prints General Training for the stage. Teacher of Alice 
Brady. Studio, 115 Gamage Hall, N. Y. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE by Wm. 
M. Odom with over 800 photos of authentic Italian 


pieces. May we send you an illustrated gireutar? 
Lord & Taylor Book Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St. 


Dry Cleaning 








Camps 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
Dry cleaning. Wepay express or parcel post one way. 
Branches New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 eee 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.Y.C. 





SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Heart of Maine Woods, 
hunting, fishing, canoeing, tramping. Sandy beach 
forbathing. Our own vegetable garden, dairy & hen- 
nery. Send forIll. Bkit. Chas, T. Bratten, Gerard, Me. 








Candies and Delicacies 





Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 





HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and Knife pleating, 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress- 
makers and Tailor supplies. Send for price list. 
B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 
tractive—made with fresh Cream and Nuts. 
Send $1.25 for box of assortment. 

Maple Grove SWHens St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
ROSE GARDEN SWEE “The Aristocrat of 
Confections.’’ Original, delicious, pure. Artistical- 
boxed and sealed. $1.25 . Sent ppd. 

Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine. 





Flesh Reduction 


DON’T STAY FAT AND UNGAINLY. Wonder 
reducing cream will do wondrous work. Absolutely 
harmless. . By mail fa Arabian Prep. Co., 
18 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Greeley 2902. 











PECAN PRALINETTES—Delicious 
. The nuts are rolled in a Cocivee mixture a 

tempt’g and pop’l’r cont’cuon. $1.25 lb., 65c % = 

Stamps or checks. Pralinettes, 607 5th Av., N.¥.C 


Florists 





+ 


Art Schools 








Children’s Things 


MAX Caen he te 785 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. every city in the 
Canada, will deliver flowers for you the 





A little folding writing desk 
covered in black cretonne with 
a dull gold edging has a con- 
venient handle and may be car- 
ried about to the beach and so 


inches long and very 
light in weight with colonial 
inkstand and pen tray, price 
$5.00. May be purchased thru 
Vanity Fair’s Shopping Service. 


on. 12 





TEXTILE DESIGN, ETC., for 
teachers and returned_ soldiers. ee 
Tel. 9645 Schuyler. 

Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


HELEN SPEER, 
Children’s garden smocks, 
sand toys. 


17 East 48th St. 

porch furniture, 

Playroom and nursery 
Send for catalog. 


same as we will in New York two hours 
after you place the order with us. 
Write for i list. 

Plaza 7241. 





NEW bay t sues. OF FINE & tiated ART 


ran Ivah Parsons, es. 
8 Depts. Begins Sept. 19. Interior Architecture & 
Decoration, Poster Advertising, Costume, Stage. 








Artists and Art Objects 


HE SCANDINAVIAN ART SHOP, 728 ng 
Ave., N. Y., will open in Bar Harbor, Me., July Ist. 
Northern Arts and Crafts, Embroideries, Pottery, 
Rare Prints, Painted Furniture for Country Homes. 





o> ey 











Gowns Remodeled 














Chiropody & Massage 


Furniture 


ECONOMIZE—Your old gowns made into new ones 
at a very reasonable a. Write us for particu- 
lars. Mme. Rose, Inc., 13 West 39th St. 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2771. 





DOR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot 
Ointment for bruises, ete. Toil 
well’s Sea Shell Tint ( quid nail polish). 


Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue. New York. 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 





Cigarettes 


SHORT VACATIONS must be supplemented by rest 
and sleep in the open air. See the Sea Cliff hooded 
couch with ~e_ and spring for the sleeping porch. 
In h P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 428t. 





Hair Goods 2nd Hair Dressing 


SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE is _ dis- 
tinctly different—more a’ more beautifully 
natural—no friz or kink. er, 542 
Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 5772. 











Automobiles 


BONOGRAMS. Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver 
& Enamel may be transferred from one car to an- 
other. Also mae ee detachable monograms. 
ic I. 244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. 





VERY SCARCE 
Are Good Turkish Cigarettes. We offer prompt de- 
livery, one hundred of Pure Turkish Selected 
tobacco, monogrammed and with any tip for $2.50. 
PINKUS BROTHERS 
You will be pleased with this particularly good 
cigarette. Largest Manufacturers in the World of 
Made- To-Order Cigarettes. 157 Cedar St., N. Y. 





DANERSK—2 Wan 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 
with things you have. gga your rooms now. 
Valuable catalog No. 1-11. Quick deliveries, 
THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and ieaperteen. 
The most comprehensive wholes: 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West seth Street. 





E. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave seeeenet. 
Originator of the famous Frederics Method; re- 
sults incomparable. Call or write for iorme. 
tion. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. (At 53d St.) 
CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. The Perfect Sham- 
poo for blond & auburn hair. Prevents darkening. Not 
a dye ro Imparts a new golden lustre to faded 
hair. $1 bot. O. T. P. Co., 222F Mad. Sq. Sta.,N.Y. 














Beauty Culture 





Corsets 





MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
fourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
«eet ga long used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, fitted by 
experienced ign $2.50 up, retail only. 
Brassieres fitt Corsets to order. _Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 J Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 


MARY ALLEN DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE. 
Everything in Furniture and household furnishings, 





MR. FRANK, SPECIALIST IN PERMANENT 
Hair Waving, ‘late of 657 Fifth Ave., now loca ; 
na 














at 542 Fifth Ave. Latest improvements. Perso’ 
SEES TC ee Loe article seston, | service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 
Furriers Hotels 








WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive? Have 
my permanent six months lates, soft, flat wave. 
Mile. Eve Beckte 

507 Fifth Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4943. 


MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately fore- 

cast the “Trend of F a Custom-made only 

at 15 West 45th Street, New York, 2818 Bryant 
73 Rue de Richelieu. Paris. 





eer 

KEEP YOURSELF ATTRACTIVE —IT PAYS. 
it face J age so in City at moderate cost. Nose, 

Mouth, Chin, Ear, Eye, Cheek, Skin corrections. 

peers’. 25 West 34th St. ‘Tel. 1140 Greeley. 


MME. L. BROWN co mong baa 
formerly fitter for the Peetz Corset oo. 
Front _& back laced corsets & brassier 

45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 Greeley. 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 
ship. Send for our new illustrated catalog. A. H. Green 
& Son, 37 West 37th St., N. Y. Phone Greeley 2210. 








Gowns Bought 





HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th 
Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. uch favored 
by women ferns ee escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 





HOTEL ALBEMARLE—B’way at 54 St. Cc. 
In the center of the theatre, automobile and shop- 
ping section. Rates, $2.00 up. Every room with 
private bath. Chas. P. Zazzali. Man. Director. 





V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treatments 
with Preparations of the greatest French specialist, 
endorsed royalty. Send for booklet and advice 
about home ‘treatments. 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom- mefe A me for the woman of fashion. 
1l t 47th Street, New York City. 
Piakwe 1552 Murray Hill. 





MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 

misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry 

69 West 45th "Street, New York City. Bryant 670 





“STEPPING Hig aa rt 
the best and most unusual Hotels 
a these little advertisements. Vogue 
recommends their service to you. 











VANITY FAIR 

















12 
Hotels—Cont. Interior Furnishings—Cont. Milliners Tea Rooms—Cont. 

WOODWARD, Bway & 55th St. Dignified hotel | “THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES,’’3E. 52dSt. GERHARDT HATS FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 

for people of refinement. _— moderately Illusirates interior Decorating an Exclusive and Distinctive Hats 070 Broadway (near 12lst Street) 

consistent; superior service. Easy access furnishings by example rooms, etc. 12 East 46th Street —_ aed Amsterdam peek panoaue 117th St.) 

terminals, shopping and amusement centre. Specials this month (Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York. Breakfa Dinner_ 
HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & an Italian polychrome commode ....$130.00 SPINGARN’S—632-34 Broadway, New York City. 15 E. sari ST. A aici Tal Tea Room in the 
Columbus Ave., N. Y., one block to Central Park. a carved Italian cabinet for Victrola. . 175.00 The location, out of the high rent district, | heart of New York’s Shopping and Theatre district, 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with moder- a new sofa end table ............... 18.50 makes it possible to offer the latest and the Tasty home cooking, and pure food 
ate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. | MacBride. 3 E. 52nd S8t., N. ¥ best in millinery at very reasonable prices. | Breakfast 40c. Luncheon 45c. Dinner 80c. 








Interior Decorators 


Jewelry, Siloerware and Diamonds 


Mourning Apparel 


Unusual Gifts 








MRS. O’KANE CONWELLex. in her studiounusual 
things of personal design— lecorative fans painted on 
silk, cushions, orig. bell pulls, wall panels,etc. Country 
inter. designed & executed. Studio 50 W. 67 St.,N.Y. 


MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Look- 
fet Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine 


THE SHOP OF BLACK. 
Everything that is right for mourning wear. 


Style, 
quality aud smartness combined. No catalogue. 
Calder & Co., 2643 Broadway, at 100th St., N.Y.C. 














The delight of the epicure—a 
salad bowl of porcelain, black, 
lined with yellow lustre, has a 
wooden spoon and fork. The 
bowl is 9 inches in diameter, 
price $3.50. May be purchased 
thru the Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service. 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 








A. S. BORG. : 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, platinum, 
antiques, | pawn tickets and artificial teeth. 
146 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C. Phone Chelsea 7085. 
WYLER pays highest prices for Pearls, Diamonds 
& other precious stones; also Platinum, Gold & 


Silver. (Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y. 
MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d ‘St., N. Y. C. 
Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, Colored 
Stones, Old Gold. Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, An- 
tiques & Pawn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential 





WAR SOUVENIRS—Carved aluminum rings made by 
Belgian prisoner interned in Holland ; designs, Belgien 
rose, enam. flag, Verdun inscription, etc. 

Add., Belgian Souvenirs, 1500-3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 








Rugs 


ORIENTAL RUGS. Expert assistance in the selec- 
tion of Oriental rugs, insuring the most advantageous 
& desirable purchase, usually without extra charge. 
A. U. Dilley, Architects’ Bldg., 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 














Shoes 
““SHOECRAFT” SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. 
Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 8! Yo, 9,- 9%, 10. 
AAA, AA, to D. Send for ‘cata- 


Widths rs 
log $ and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’ 





BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- 
carded jewels. We purchase from individuals or so- 
cieties Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds and Pawn 
tickets. Also Gold, Platinum. er, (Con’t) 





Shopping Commissioners 





HERMAN FEINGOL 
pennant Broadway Jewelry Shop. ° 364 og ted 
Bet. 36 & 37 St.). (Confidential.) Buy Direct— 
ee Money—No Middleman. Greeley 3413. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you or send anything ~ beanie 
—_— free. Send for bulle 
6 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Ladies’ Tailors 


j. TUZZOLI, ~~ at 27 W. 46th St., N. Y., makes 

a suit for which cannot be duplicated ‘under 

$90. Pye ya material Faultless in make and 
Furs Remodelled for Summer Wear. 





MISS SUTAWAN- NEW YORK SHOPPER, will 
shop with you, or send anything on approval. 
Services free. References ne 
309 West 99th St., z. 








Sport Things 








Maids’ Uniforms 


Visit the SPORTS SHOP—Unusual and Pre-Ad- 
vanced Sports Suits, Sports Waistcoats. Coats, 
Skirts, Blouses, etc. Exclusiveness & utmost value. 
Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 5th Ave. (42d St.) N. Y 





A sweater hanger in blue satin 
comes with a little flower and 


ribbon decoration. It saves the 
sweater from getting out of 
shape, as it may_be ——_* 
through the hoop. Price $1.5 


Another sweater hanger of 
slightly more elaborate charac- 
ter comes in any color ribbon 
with a gilt lace and any flower 
trimming. Price $2.50 


May be bought through the 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 





Interior Furnishings 





6. Bn nay HERTS 
r decorator 
Twenty West or itty- seventh Street 

New York City 
desires to announce that he can sketch, detail 
and execute in his own factory any piece of 
furniture that may be required by a client. 
No design is too difficult, no carving too elaborate, 





ates Re ALR ASS’N 








1 ae geek Street Swimming Wholesale Gift Shops 
New York 
Dresses ready made Collars PROF. TOPEL GUARANTEES toteach youtoswim. | YOUR GIFT DEPARTMENT is not complete un- 
Caps and to order Cuffs Privatelessons. Water heated, filtered and sterilized. less it is enjoying the popularity of ‘‘Fir Balsam” 
Coats Aprons Phone River 440, or write for Booklet V. and ‘‘Bayberry’’ incense, sold exclusively by us. 
Bonnets Bibs Topel Swimming School, Broadway, cor. 96th St. | If you are not now handling 





NURSES y Ape ASS’N 
425 Fifth Aven 


at 38t 
New York 





no inlay or oe decoration too intricate for 
our workers. 
Herts Brothers Co. 
20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 





Men's Furnishings 





HAVE YOU Fe WANTS? 
uick reference to the 
Shope of Vanity Fair 
will satisfy them. 








THE SHIRT SHOP 
9 West 47th St. New York City. 
Unusual shirts for sport and street wear for men 
aud women. Made to order and guaranteed 





Tea Rooms 


OUR INCENSE, write for our introductory offer. 
We are issuing a special gift shop circular for your 
convenience, same may be had on request. Chas. 
Zinn & Co., 893 Broadway, N. Y. Gift Dept. 





SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Afternoon Tea and Dinner. 
Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Scones, Jams 
and Marmalades. Aye A Rale Scottish Welcome. 


THINGS CHINESE. Bungalow Lights, Combina- 
tion Tea & Knitting Stands, Lacquered Door Stops, 
Gardening Mats, Shears, etc. Write for circulars. 
Utilitarian Art Studios, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





KA LAMA O HAWAII 
The Hawaiian center of New York. - Hawaiian 
luncheon-curries, Fruits, Salads and Kona coffee. 
Mary Wilder Gunn, 28 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 


RETAILERS FROM ALL PARTS of 
the United tates have made satisfactory 
purchases from the wholesale dealers 
under this heading. 
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SAM BROWNE 


The Service Cigarette 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf 
Price $1.50 a 100 


Shipped to the Expeditionary Forces 
including packing and carriage charges 


$12.50 a 1000 


M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 
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VANITY FAIR 
will attend to all your shopping. Its corps of expert 
shoppers will save you time, trouble and expense. 
Address VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
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Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dycd with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. Every 
color guarantced. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 
‘Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
» they were purchased by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 


We have received two gold and one silver medals. 
over ninety patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
E> arc specializing on the plaincr, more substantial patterns. 
Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $3.25 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $3.75 per yard. 
Wool has advanced 100% in price, wile 
‘7 advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $3.25. 
Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not put us to this expense unless you are 
| seriously ort 


# Grove Park Inn 


We make 


we have 


ering our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 


FACE POWDER 


iN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Mong 
back *if not entirely pleased. 


Mates is pure and harmless. Adheres until 

off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
oe eM A million delighted users prove ils 
talue. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, While, 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. V. F. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. U.S.A. 

















Asheville. N.C. 
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SPRINGS 


Wetkins, B. x On Seneca Lake 
E. Lefingwell, Pres. 


a MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American “‘Cure’”’ for 
eart Disorders 

The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Dis- 
orders are given with a Nat- 
ural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
The treatments, under the direction of 
physicians, are particularly adapted 
to Heart Disease, Circulatory, Kidney, 
Nutritional and Nervous Disorders, 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 
All sports and recreations. FINE GOLF! 

Send for illustrated Booklets 



























Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep 
with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 35 £50, Talcum 3. 




















For Sale “Alpine” 
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type Rolls Royce, completely 
equipped French build, four seater light touring 
body chassis in perfect condition throughout. 
| Overhauled in Rolls, Derby plant 1914 but little 
| used. $11,000. No dealers. 





Box 125. 























ple each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 








'STo UT WoMEN 


We are now showing epeaal sport clothes and 
summer apparel—Sizes 36 to Bust—cut on 
long lines, which insure a graceful appear- 
ance and greatly reduce the apparent size. 


Advance Fall styles also on display. The new- 
est ideas of the foreign designers adapted 
for stout figures the Lane Bryant way. 

Three Stores—Mail Service too 
Our expert mail ordcs service makes long dis- 
tance shopping equally satisfactory. woe to 
Dept. D-13, New York Address, for ‘““MOD 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St. New York 


ET HICAGO 
255 Weodward Ave. 17 North State St. 
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month. And if you want 
your own home modelled 
along the same lines, House 
€$ Garden’s Shoppers will 
advise you and purchase 
for you without charge. 


These 5 issues of 


Collectors Number 

(Extra complimentary copy.) 
Is it the old print shop that you simply can’t pass? 
Or does your mind turn irresistibly to candlesticks? 
Whatever your fad, from colonial doorways to cotton 
samplers, you’re likely to find it discussed sympa- 
thetically and authoritatively. And if you want a 
bit of brass, not for its age, but for its value as 
metallic sunshine, it’s in this Collectors Number. 


August 


Autumn Decorating September 


Of course you’ll be buying something for the house, 
if it’s only a crystal lighting fixture, or a bit of 
willow furniture. Everything you’ll be likely to need 
has been thought of—kitchen equipment—decorated 
doors—how to make the most of corners—how to 
plan for a successful garden show this fall. And 
if you have any problems that aren’t answered in the 
magazine, there’s always the Information Service with 
its typewriter uncovered, waiting for you to write. 


Fall Planting Guide October 


Those invaluable planting tables, carefully worked 
out by experts with years of experience—you’d cheer- 


House & Garden 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For $l 


if you couldn’t get them any other way. How to 
plant bulbs for next spring—how to store vegetables 
—and then, indoors, how to install an electric laun- 
dry, how to get the best and make the most of table 
linens. Why, there’s everything from Worcester 
china to wrought iron for the house in this number 
of House & Garden. 


House Planning Number November 


In these days of conservation, how about remodelling 
your old house? House & Garden shows fascinating 
before-and-after sketches of remodelled houses ready 
to do sturdy duty for another fortunate generation, 
all because their owners not only wanted to, but 


Will Save You $100 


purse, one’s patriotism, and one’s complexion; to have 
a restful unity instead of an ill-assorted collection of 
big and little purchases—this is what the House 
Planning Number helps you to do. 


Christmas Howse Number December 


Dressing the tree on a war income would be sore- 
what of a problem to all of us if House & Garden 
didn’t come to the rescue with pages and pages of 
gifts—for the soldier, for the house—for each other 
—plant gifts that last for weeks—all in the Christ- 
mas House Number. 


Furniture Number January 


Furniture silhouettes vary from year to year—the 
shrug-shouldered French, the bluff Jacobean, the 
Victorian with its mitts and curls and its eva- 

sions, the Oriental, the mission, the modernist. 
House & Garden tells you just who’s who.” 4 
in the world of wicker and lacquer and yo” <> 
mahogany, and approximately how long “wy & 
and why. Rugs, furniture, curtains, oe .°3 
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BY MOONLIGHT THE BROADMOOR LOOMS LIKE AN ITALIAN VILLA FROM THE PLACID WATERS OF THE LAGOON 


Where Colorado’s Rockies Meet the Plain 


IKE a graceful Italian villa, the world’s most 

charming hostelry, THz Broapmoor, nestles 

just beyond the western brink of Colorado Springs 
in its beautiful mountain park of 2,000 acres. 


@ Directly back of BroapMoor Lake, Colorado's 
pine-spiked Rockies loft skyward from the flower- 
starred plain. High above the golf course, the 
horns of Mt. Cheyenne pierce the blue. 


@ One never forgets dinner al fresco on 
Tue Broapmoor terrace. The dying sun lingers 
on the mountain crest, a ball of crimson that 
fires the rocks andsky. Then rolling slowly down 
the western slope, its colors smoulder as Night 
folds her starry blue-black mantle o’er the land. 


@ The witching melodies of a stringed orchestra 


chord with the night wind. Here and there a 
rising trout ripples the waters of the still lagoon. 
High on the mountainside a camp-fire twinkles 
—at Broapmoor of Colorado. 


@ Turn to THe Broapmoor for whatever recrea- 
tion. Here one is not bounded by seasons. The 
golf course is busy every month of the year. On any 
morning one may single-foot the myriad bridle-paths 
astride a horse from Broapmoor stable, or unwind 
the hard, smooth roads that labyrinth the moun- 
tains in a car from BRoapMoor garage. 


@ Where else, on this continent or the old, does 
one find such wealth of recreation-opportunity so 
exquisitely blended with that perfection of ap- 
pointment, service and cuisine so characteristically 
Broapmoor’s ! 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


BUILT OF STONE, STEEL AND CONCRETE 
NATURALLY IT IS FIREPROOF 


Write for illustrated booklet 
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moon memorable: first, the Spirit of 

Happiness, Youth and Love, that 
blithe young Spirit who is supposed to 
watch over all loving couples, but who, 
somehow, wholly forsook the hero and hero- 
ine of this drama—on their ill-fated honey- 
moon journey. Without that Spirit, that 
tender, youthful, godlike child—see un- 
draped portrait below—no honeymoon can 
hope to be wholly successful. 

But another thing is also. desirable, on 
the honeymoons of rich and well-bred cou- 
ples—kindred tastes, like aspirations, simi- 
lar hopes, mutual desires. Let the husband 
be intellectual, and the wife not, or vice 
versa: or let the wife be a little dull, and 
the husband a little clever; or the groom 
devoted to light-hearted gaiety, and the 
wife—. But we are wandering. Let us 
treat, in our little drama, only of the problem 
of INTELLECTUALITY, especially when 
it is to be met with in the groom alone. 


[x0 things conspire to make a honey- 


CHAPTER ONE 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’”— 


Lord Byron. 
i ascoeaes Are you quite comfortable 
. 

Nadine Nodome, the last of the Stuyve- 
sant-Nodomes, of New York and Newport, 
snuggled against the luxurious cushions of 
the runabout, as it passed through Central 
Park. She looked sidewise at the speaker. 
By the seven-toed cat of Bubastes, he was 
handsome! His jet, curly hair framed a 
face like that of the Greek Nike Apteros. 
When he smiled, it held a suggestion of Pan. 
When he laughed it suggested 
Pandemonium! 

Nadine was more physical than intellect- 
ual—her lover was a little the reverse. Na- 
dine, poor Nadine, always felt a warm tre- 
mor run through her obedient body when 
she was in his society. Why did she, in his 
presence, feel that way? 

Why, indeed ? 





CHAPTER Two 


“First she walked, then she ran.”’—Verlaine. 


SCHYZ GOFNYL (for it was really 

he) drove the beautiful runabout all 
around Central Park with one practised 
hand. His free arm imprisoned the soft, 
slim waist of Nadine Nodome. Again and 
again, as if he liked it, he kissed her cheeks, 
which were tinged with orange and glori- 
ously tangled by the wind. 

“Pschyz, Pschyz!” she pleaded faintly. 
Again and again he stopped her rosy mouth 
with clever, intellectual kisses. 

Finally, she felt powerless to resist him 
any longer. Bewildered and frightened, she 
threw her arms about the long, literary neck 





of Pschyz Gofnyl, holding him close. 

For the first time a wonderful thing had 
come into Nadine’s life. She had always 
been a lonely child, brought up in the great- 
est solitude and innocence—at Newport, 
where solitude and innocence are so fre- 
quently to be met with. She had never 
known father, mother, or telephone number. 

Suddenly Pschyz turned the car, at the 
end of the park, and drove through the gate 
of a little church, in which there stood a 
Protestant Episcopal minister. 


CHAPTER THREE 


“Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep.” — 
Mother Goose’s Rhymes. 


«PDSCHYZ,” murmured Nadine softly, in 
the afternoon, shortly after the wed- 

ding, ‘‘you have the strongest, whitest, dear- 
est teeth in all the world!” 

“Darling!” he said, as he clasped her in 
his clever and intellectual arms. 

Nadine felt herself slightly wondering! 

“Are you sure that you love me?” she 
breathed, with her innocent violet eyes 
slightly averted. 

“Smulzy 6m vdéohinslzxbok!” answered 
Pschyz in his native tongue. 

Nadine was content. It was tea-time. 


CHAPTER Four 
“La donna e mobile.”—Amy Lowell. 


«> ELOVED,” asked Pschyz, an hour or 

so after they had arrived at the Bilt- 
more, for their honeymoon, ‘‘did you, then, 
like the tea?” 

“Ah yes, my Love of Loves,” whispered 
Nadine “The tea was sweet, the jam was 
sweet, our rooms are en suite; but you were 
the sweetest of them all!” 

In that simple little speech, Nadine had 
poured out her whole girlish heart. 

Hand in hand, they sat upon the sofa in 
the busy tea-room of the Biltmore. Against 
the checked waistcoat of Pschyz lay the 
golden curls of Nadine. 


Soon it was dinner time. After dinner, 





The Spirit of Happiness and 
Youth, who is supposed to watch 
over all loving young couples 


A Modern Honeymoon 


Or, the Credit’s the Man’s — But It Is the Woman Who Pays 


the hours passed swiftly as they sat in the 
writing room on the mezzanine floor. 

“Look, Pschyz!” Womanlike, Nadine 
had broken the long stillness— ‘The little 
stairway, leading below. Where does it 
lead, I wonder somewhere ?” 

“Hush,” answered Pschyz, “don’t stir. 
Let me descend and see. On no account 
leave this room.” It was his first wedding 
night, but Pschyz, impelled by a nameless 
curiosity, left his bride and descended the 
mysterious marble stairs. As his foot 
touched the stair, eleven o’clock struck on 
the clock of Saint Bartholomew’s. Nadine 
waited for her bridegroom and lover with 
the complete trust of a tired child. Obedi- 
ence was her watchword. If she had had a 
father, that would have been the quality she 
would have respected most in him. ‘‘Never,” 
she had vowed, as she looked the clergyman 
in the eye, would she fail to “obey.” 


CHAPTER FIvE 


“Mon Dieu, qu’il était beau, ce miifle.”— 
George Barr McCutcheon. 


N the writing room of the Biltmore, dawn 

broke, fitfully, staining the city with an 
unnatural pink glow. 

Nadine wept silently—without making a 
sound. Her husband had left her—perhaps 
forever. Below, on Madison Avenue, in a 
little pool formed by her bridal tears, swam 
a flock of great white swans. 

“Would he come back?” Instinctively, 
her mind held ready the answer. 

“They never come back.” 

Bitterly she bit off a bit of the window 
pane and swallowed it. ‘Better to die of 
broken glass than of a broken heart,” she 
murmured. 

And, with a gentle sigh, the obedient Na- 
dine, the last of the Stuyvesant-Nodomes, 
of New York and Newport, went to join 
her fathers, her mothers, her sisters, her 
cousins, and her rich, maiden aunts. 


CHAPTER SIXx 


“The heart of a man to the heart of a 
maid, as # was in the days of old.” —Bok. 


ND now, while the glass-blown body of 
the obedient Nadine is being removed 

to the chapel presided over by the Rev. 
Stephen Merritt, let us go down the mysteri- 
ous stairway and look for Pschyz Gofnyl. 
Downstairs, at the foot of the marble 
steps, Pschyz, the cultivated and intelligent 
bridegroom, had, on the evening before, dis- 
covered the hotel news-stand. When the 
porters came, in the morning, to break the 
news of his wife’s death to him, Pschyz 
was still sitting by the news-stand. He was 
reading, then, as he had been reading all 
through the long, long night, a stack of the 
back issues of VANITY FAIR.— H. W. H. 
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A RECIPE FOR 
ECONOMY 


True economy is not achieved 
bya cessation of public spend. 
ing, but is rather the result of 
eliminating those whimsical 
and wasteful expenditures 
which add to the cost of living 
without adding materially to 
its Joys. ree 
The true recipe for econo. 
my is to ask yourself when 
you are on the point of buy: 
ing something: How lnguill the 
satisfaction survive the sacrifice? 
Gorham Sterling Silverware 
is “3 a omar and 
endures fora lifetime, 
bears this trade-mark 
and is sold by leading jewelers 
everywhere tela" 
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BIRDS OF THE AIR. From an Etching by Gianni Caproni. See page 23. 
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Where the War May Be Lost 


The Imperative Necessity for Immediate Allied Intervention in Russia 


gle article—a full discussion of Allied 

military intervention in Russia, the im- 
pelling reasons therefor, the difficulties in- 
volved, and the means of overcoming them,— 
would obviously be to attempt the impossible. 
The scope of this article must then be limited 
t. but a cursory statement only of the more 
important considerations involved. 

On its face, the main question appears to 
be to intervene or not to intervene. ‘This ques- 
tion is, as matters stand, an American question, 
—squarely before the American government for 
an answer. England has made her decision; 
England is for intervention. France has made 
her decision; France is for intervention. That 
is why I say that the question is now an Ameri- 
can question, and a question, it might be added, 
which is clamoring for immediate decision. As 
a matter of fact, the important question is not 
Shall we or shall we not intervene? Rather, it 
is, Shall we intervene, or shall we lose the war? 
These are the only alternatives. Either we 
must take immediate steps to prevent Germany 
from absorbing Russia, as a sponge absorbs 
water, or we must continue our present process 
of pouring out our treasure and of sending our 
sons overseas to spend their life’s blood on a 
mission which the inaction and indecision of 
our Department of State makes impossible of 
accomplishment. 


Te present—within the confines of a sin- 


HE first consideration in this discussion is, 

naturally, Why should we intervene? What 
is there in the present situation which threatens 
our chances of ultimate victory ? 

The first danger is found in Russia herself, 
and its present relation to the Teutonic forces. 
Germany is penetrating deeper and deeper into 
Russia, securing control of Russia’s resources 
in food, and extending her occupation deep 
into Ukraine along the Black Sea belt where lie 
the great metal resources of western Russia. 
Gradually Germany’s domination of the situa- 
tion is enabling her to use even Russia’s man 
power against us. The first step in this direc- 
tion is seen in the terms of exchange of pris- 
oners by which all able-bodied German prison- 
ers are exchanged for disabled Russians. This, 
of course, means that the able-bodied Russians 
are retained by Germany as slaves to labor in 
the fields, in the trenches, in the factories,— 
wherever German laborers may be released in 
order that they may serve at the front. The 
Next step is the utilization of Russia’s man 
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power in direct military operations. And we 
may be assured that this will come when Ger- 
man control has become more complete. 

The result of all this will be that with the 
Russian food production organized by Ger- 
many, the supply available will make the Teu- 
tonic forces as well fed as those of any power 
in Europe. This, be it remembered, is a short 
time development, as no nation in Europe can 
be made more prolific in agriculture than 
Russia. 

In minerals Russia is notoriously rich. It 
is unnecessary for present purposes to detail 
in what this wealth consists. Sufficient be it 
to say that, with the metal resources of Russia 
in her grasp, Germany can be independent of 
Lorraine, of Longwy, of Brie, and can wage 
successful war without regard to the territory 
west of the Rhine. 

As to man power, Germany has already 
added hundreds of thousands of men to her 
strength in France, as a direct result of the 
Russian chaos, and this number will increase 
with German necessity. 

If therefore Germany is permitted to con- 
tinue her penetration into Russia unmolested 
and unhindered, if she is permitted, while 
operating on a single front, with her strength 
undivided, to have one year in which to turn 
Russian resources to her own interests, the 
Allies cannot possibly bring the war to the 
only conclusion which will offer a reasonable 
guarantee of the safety and peace of the future. 


NOTHER consideration is the possible ef- 

fect of the continuation of the present 
processes on our Allies. The foundations of 
the Commonwealth of Great Britain are in the 
East. With German influence predominant, 
and German control creeping eastward to the 
Pacific, the British are being threatened at their 
most vital point. America, whose peace and 
safety must rest in the future as in the past, 
partly upon British sea power, cannot sit idly 
by and see Germany strike at such a nerve 
center as the route to India. 

In addition to India, we have the situation 
of Japan to consider. Japan has sided with 
the Entente, has honorably kept her treaty 
agreements, and has loyally and efficiently 
played the part which up to the present time 
has been assigned to her. History, indeed, 
does not afford an incident where Japan has 
broken an international obligation. But Japan 
cannot, and will not, remain loyal to the Allies, 


if the stupidity and lack of vision of them all 
as a whole, or of any one of them individually, 
places Japan in the position where loyalty can 
mean nothing more nor less than national 
suicide. If we do not drive Japan from us by 
our failure to appreciate her position in the 
East, she will remain steadfast. 

But with all our power, with all our strength, 
in every way, we are not leading, not tempting, 
but driving her into the German camp. If 
Germany follows to its logical conclusion her 
present process,—and we may be sure she will 
unless the Allies prevent it,—she will eventu- 
ally control and Germanize Siberia. With 
Siberia in German control, and the resources of 
China, in addition to those of Russia, at Ger- 
many’s disposal,—Japan, unless she joins Ger- 
many against the Entente, is doomed. 

It is but eighteen hours from. Japan to Vladi- 
vostok. With Germany in control of Siberia, 
she would hold a dagger at Vladivostok, which 
would constantly be thrust at the heart of the 
Japanese empire. 

We cannot, we must not, place Japan in this 
position. We have a duty to our Allies, all of 
them, as well as to ourselves; and our duty 
demands that we make the future safe for them, 
and spare them from the ravages of the Ger- 
man barbarian of the future, just as we are 
trying to spare ourselves in the present. Japan 
cannot permit herself to be made a sacrificial 
offering on the altar of American blindness. 

There is moreover the question of our own 
territorial interests.. Alaska is but a stone’s 
throw from northeastern Siberia. Only the 
narrow waters of Behring Strait separate the 
two. How can we defend Alaska if Siberia is 
in the hands of an active, resourceful enemy? 
And Alaska is but a stepping stone to Canada. 
This may appear far-fetched, impossible. But 
when not a nation, but a world, is at war, and 
when one of the belligerents is fighting to domi- 
nate the world, no opening is impossible. 


_ : there is the division of Ger- 
many’s military strength, which interven- 
tion will make necessary; the reconstruction of 
the eastern battle line. It will, of course, be 
a long time before a new line of the strength 
in numbers and in men as the old, can be built 
up. It might be still longer before it could be 
re-established in the old positions along the 
meridian of Riga. 

Neither of these are necessary. The main 
point is to establish (Continued on page 64) 








A Russian bluejacket, 
sketched on beard the U. S. 
S. Agamemncn at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, while Rus- 
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Nations 
Are All At Home in New York 


Sketches by 
LIEUT. H. REUTERDAHL, U.S. N.R. F. 


INCE we have been in the war, the armed 

ships of practically all the allied nations 

have been constant visitofs to our ports, par- 

ticularly to New. York and Newport News. 

While foreign sailors are more or less fre- 

quently seen on Fifth Avenue, they are to be 

met with daily in our yards and on our docks 

devoted to naval purposes. Lieut. Reuterdah| 

—on his lawful occasions—has run across these 

; picturesque figures on our New York water- 
Nene ae front; and the sketches on this page are his 
oe graphic memoranda, hastily made from life, 
and later elaborated into those navy recruiting 
Wkasing ty posters which have caused so many of our 
young fellow-citizens to Obey that Impulse 








Japanese sailors, who are 


sian crews were waiting here 
to take ships to the Bajtic 









not as yet familiar figures 
in New York or in other of 
our Atlantic ports, although 
they are always numerous 
along the Pacific coast 





An Italian sea-fighting man,—a mem- 
ber of the armed guard of an Italian 
trans-Atlantic liner running the liner; now a troop transport plying 
Mediterranean submarine gauntlet between our ports and England 






A French sailor—member of 
the armed guard of the liner 
“Rochambeau,” which has 
had a number of brushes 
with submarines in her trips 
from Bordeaux to New York 


An American bluejacket and a British tar, 
—sketched on the deck of a transport at 
one of the Hoboken piers. Note the smiles 


British petty officer, in command of the 
guard of the “Cedric,” once an ocean 
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WO blackened, swollen things that once were men, 


Dressed in the clothing of the Prussian Guard, 


With dreadful heads awry under their iron pots, 
And hands still clutching at the empty air, 

Lie rotting in a hole— 

A muddy hole made by a giant shell. 


While, down the road a little way, 
Passes a nun. 

Her face illumined by the inward smile 
That comes of perfect peace. 


Carrying in her two hands some dull pink flowers, 


A pot of mauve chrysanthemums. 

The paper clean in which the pot is wrapped, 
Making upon her flat black dress 

A triangle of palest white, 

Shining through the growing dusk. 


Official Germany’s Fear of America 


Rests Chiefly on Our Power to Inflict Economic Punishment 


T the very moment when the Austrians 
Aver in full retreat across the Piave, be- 
fore the Italians—under Diaz and the 
youthful Badoglio—the German Foreign Min- 
ister, Kuehlmann, remarked casually to the 
glum and glowering members of the Reichstag 
that “The war cannot be ended by purely mili- 
tary decisions.” 

A flat contradiction this of the Kaiser’s 
“Victory will be achieved by my shining 
sword.” 

What is the explanation of this sudden right 
about face? The most reasonable and the most 
conservative one would be to regard Kuehl- 
mann’s words as the first official Teutonic ad- 
mission that America is going to play a dis- 
astrous réle in the future of Germany. 

Now let us look at the whole matter in some 
detail, with regard to, first, an existing and a 
possible Anglo-American naval situation; sec- 
ond, the present and future American army; 
third, the breakdown of the U-boat campaign, 
accomplished through Anglo-American co-op- 
eration; fourth, the foolishness of German un- 
official information on the subject of American 
military capacity; fifth, the panicstricken ap- 
peal of official Germany to the helpless neu- 
trals to do something looking to peace; sixth, 
the power of America to cripple Germany eco- 
nomically for a century; seventh, the enormous 
accumulation of German enemy-alien property 
in the hands of the American authorities, 
which will be kept to satisfy Germany’s debts 
to other nations on account of breaches of inter- 
national law, as against both belligerents and 
neutrals; eighth, the certainty that Germany 
will never get back her former merchant fleet 
confiscated by President Wilson; and ninth, 
the agreement of the leading statesmen among 
the Allies as to the Wilson theory that the 
Hohenzollerns cannot be trusted, with all that 
this involves. 


HE closest that any German had ever man- 
aged to come before to so heterodox a con- 
clusion was when the naval expert, Persius, 
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warned his fellow countrymen that even if 
France and Italy were put out of the game,— 
a wild surmise—there would be no way to get 
at the British in their island pirate den, or 
the Yankees in their continent beyond the At- 
lantic. For, as he pointed out, these two stub- 
born nations would simply withdraw their 
troops, for home defence, and turn the strug- 
gle into a sea-war, which they could keep up 
indefinitely, maintaining an open and safe 
ocean lane for their own convenience. Captain 
Persius admittedly knows British and Ameri- 
can naval history, and reflects with discom- 
fort that this is the first time these seafaring 
countries have co-operated. 


OW as to our army, present and future, 

official Germans, who hear everything, 
know as well what is going on here as General 
March and the Head of the Shipping Board, at 
home, or General Pershing and Admiral Sims, 
abroad. They know that, if we were long in 
choosing and began late, we have both chosen 
and begun. They know of the 900,000 Ameri- 
cans sent over seas by mid-June. They know 
that the monthly average of men transported 
has been in the hundred thousands. They 
know of the 1,500,000 who will be abroad soon. 
They know that while the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the Bishop of Exeter 
were returning heartfelt thanks to Almighty 
God, for the American Revolution on July 4— 
King George passing the afternoon at a ball 
game—Mr. Hurley and Mr. Charles Schwab 
were putting 450,000 tons, dead weight, of 
new ships into the water in America, without 
counting naval launchings. 

Official Germany knows that—in spite of the 
boastings about the U-boat raid off Atlantic 
City—the Kaiser’s submarines are being sunk 
faster than boats to replace them are being 
built. Official Germany knows about Cantigny 
and Belleau Wood, and of American honors 
won at both places. But unofficial Germany, 
not at the front, eats its two eggs a week, car- 
ries its precious cake of soap around in its 


pocket, looks for an early German peace, and 
believes in the existence of every mare’s nest 
that any bureaucrat tells about. 

Here are some of the things unofficial Ger- 
many is convinced of. First, that America 
could raise a big army, but, if she did, she 
could not train it, being without military 
leaders. Second, that America might raise an 
army, in the modern sense, but, if she did, she 
could not equip it. Third, assuming, just for . 
the sake of argument, that America could raise, 
train and equip an army—which she could not 
—she would not get it across, for the U-boats 
might be trusted to take care of that. Fourth, 
if America did get a few thousand men to 
Europe by good luck, they would sot count, as 
Americans can’t fight. 

This being the credo of unofficial Germany, 
it is no wonder that official Germany. look- 
ing into the future as far as the ‘rained 
imagination can see, hopes that there will be 
no waking up as to the partially accomplished 
programme of the United States, and particu- 
larly as to the parts of it for which Provost 
Marshal Crowder and Mr. Schwab are re- 
sponsible. Only Mr. Charles Evans Hughes’s 
report on the aviation situation here is likely 
to give undiluted joy to Michael and his Frau, 
as they hate the wickedness of “that Wilson,” 
morning and evening. 


to keep Germany in the dark, to hope for a 
speedy end, and to use every means to that 
end is the natural policy. The neutral na- 
tions, Spain, divided between Mitteleuropa and 
the Allies; Holland of the chattering teeth and 
cold feet; the Scandinavian kingdoms, unwill- 
ingly rich from war profits, and Switzerland, 
the land of unconquered hotel keepers, are 
prodded into making a pacifist move every time 
Chancellor von Hertling starts a peace drive. 
Whereat France laughs, England stares, and 
America grins; and then all three put the 
question by, having serious business on hand. 

Official Germany has wriggled so often out 
of awkward situa- (Continued on page 70) 











A French infantry regiment marching 
through a city of northern Italy on 
the way to the Piave battle front 


A regiment of Scottish troops resting 
along one of those long, smooth, im- 
maculately kept roads of Lombardy 





The first section of the American Am- 
bulance Corps to arrive in Italy, being 
inspected at Milan before their depar- 
ture for the front on the Piave River 
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The Anzacs, among the best fighters of 
the British Empire, are also doing their 
bit against the Hun on Italian soil 


An Italian machine-gun post on the 
banks of the Piave River, where the 
Austro-Hungarian armies were stopped 
and turned back in their last offensive 


The Allied Troops on the Italian Front 


French, British and American Forces Join in Shielding Venice From the Austrian Hordes 


hy’ was not until after the Austrians, supported strongly by German divisions, 
had burst out of their Alpine fortresses and overrun the Venetian plain, that 
France and England awoke to the fact that the “front” on Italian soil was in 
fact a part of the entire battle line. They immediately sent men and artillery 
into northern Italy, but these arrived only after the October disaster was com- 
plete. When the latest Austrian drive began, this spring, however, the Allies 


were in force, and were of considerable assistance to the Italians. America was 
only represented by ambulance men and a few aviators; but after the Italians 
had stopped the Austrians for the second time, the United States concluded 
to show its interest in Italian affairs, and one regiment of infantry was reported 
as on its way to Italy late in June. With the exception of Belgium and Portugal, 
all the Allies actually fighting Germany will be represented on the Italian front. 
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One of Gianni Caproni’s larger etchings, showing A 450-horsepower Caproni 
Italian aviators in a Caproni biplane, flying over biplane making a sharp turn 
a valley in the Trentino in pursuit of an Austrian over the Alps, where many 
plane; another enemy plane is in pursuit of them air battles are fought 


Caproni, Etcher of his Creations 


The World’s Master Spirit of the Air Is Also an Artist 


ERSATILITY has always been, and still appears to be, a characteristic of 

all Italian geniuses. Leonardo was the supreme example of it. Michael 
Angelo was almost his equal in versatility. The two great geniuses of contempo- 
rary Italy are nobly living up to the standards set for them by the great fifteenth 
and sixteenth century Italians. Gabriele D’Annunzio, the premier poet of 
Europe, is an aviator of the first rank. Gianni Caproni, the world’s master 
spirit of the air, is—by the opposite token—an etcher and mezzotinter of the 
first order. Though only thirty-two years of age, Caproni has invented, designed 
and constructed nineteen separate and successful types of aeroplane, the largest 
of which has reached the stupendous force of 2,000-horsepower. Notwith- 
standing his close application to his world-transforming task, Caproni has also 
temained faithful to the graphic arts. We are privileged to show on this page 
two of his more recent etchings, brought to this country and presented to Vanity 
Fair by Lieutenant Carlo Belloni, the accredited agent of Caproni’s destinies 
in America, and a representative of the Italian Aircraft Council. And, right 
here, let us note a turning point in the war against Germany. The first Caproni 
aeroplane to be made in America and equipped with American Liberty 
motors is now flying successfully in trials at one of our aviation fields. 
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Olga Petrova: Our Russian Cinema Star 
Will Soon Appear in a Film Version of “Patience Sparhawk,” the Novel by Gertrude Atherton 
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War Finance for Beginners 


Elementary Lessons in Getting the Financial Situation under Control 


WAS pained to observe last month that 

the Italian lira was falling again. She 

fell from 8.60 to 8.70, and then from 8.70 
to 8.80. If she goes on falling like that she 
will soon fall to 10 or even higher. She may 
fall up to a hundred. 

On the other hand if the Austrians keep on 
getting drowned in the Piave, the lira is bound 
to rise. She may rise up from 8.60 to 8.40 
and perhaps get as high as 7.30. These are 
things that set sober men thinking. And there 
are sober men to be found everywhere to-day. 

But while the lira has been undergoing this 
sharp rise, roubles, I have been gratified to see, 
are holding their own, and the Spanish peseta 
is very quiet. These are cheering statements. 
I know of nothing more stimulating than the 
thought of a Russian rouble holding its own, 
with its feet braced, and nothing more soothing 
than that of a Spanish peseta drowsing in a 
hammock. 


N fact, take it all in all, we had last month, 
in financial circles, a quiet time. There 

was a little rise, perhaps, in Portuguese fours, 
—but really nothing; there was an erratic 
movement in rupees that jolted us for a day 
or two. Mexicans were up for a while and 
rails were down; there was a nasty undercur- 
rent in steel which may have been the cause 
of the slight sag in Panama two’s,—though I 
hardly think it;—but all of these were minor 
disturbances, due probably to inflation,—or 
perhaps to infusion or distillation. 

At any rate, so I was glad to read, the tone 
of the market was quiet, with a distinct feeling 
of strength amounting almost to buoyancy and 
even verging towards hilarity. 

Now to those of us who are as familiar with 
Wall Street as with the pews in our own 
church, or even more so, or perhaps both, these 
items of war finance are as simple as A. B. C. 
We refer to them quite casually, with perfect 
ease and with no mental effort or calculation. 
We pass them back and forward across the 
breakfast table of the club, from one side of 
the coffee pot to the other. 

“I notice,” I say to Robinson, the man op- 
posite, “that sterling exchange is still very 
dull.” I always say this with a slight sigh. 

“Very depressed,” he answers, gloomily. 

Robinson is the head of a trust company 
and understands international finance as well, 
or even better—if it is not an exaggeration to 
say so—than I do. Sterling exchange has 
been our chief topic at breakfast for nearly 
four years. Robinson told me one day, not 
long ago, that he feared sterling might never 
reach the mint par again. This was awful 
news. There was a sob in his voice as he 
said it. I turned away, the tears streaming 
down my face. I asked him what he thought 
to be the matter with it and he answered, con- 
trolling his voice as best he could, “Inflation.” 
I think so, too. 


Bt when I speak of myself as an authority 
on war finance, I don’t mean to say that 
I occupy any financial or official position in 
regard to it. But I watch it. I follow it in 
the papers. When the war began, I knew 
nothing about it. But I pick up a little bit 
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here and a little bit there until now I feel that 
I have a grasp on it not easily shaken off. 

It is a simple matter, anyway. Take the 
case of the rouble. It rises and it falls. But 
the reason is always perfectly obvious. It 
runs, as I get it in my newspapers, like this: — 

“M. Touchusoff, the new financial secretary 
of the Soviet, has declared that Russia will 
repay her utmost liabilities. Roubles rose.” 

““M. Touchusoff, the late financial secretary 
of the Soviet, was thrown into the Neva last 
evening. Roubles fell.” 

“M. Gorky, speaking in London last night, 
said that Russia was a great country. Roubles 
rose.” 

“A Dutch correspondent, who has just beat 
his way out of Russia, reports that nothing 
will induce him to go back. Roubles fell.” 

“Mr. Arthur Balfour, speaking in the House 
of Commons last night, paid a glowing tribute 
to the memory of Peter the Great. Roubles 
rose.” 

“The local Bolsheviki of New York City 
at the Pan-Russian Congress held in Mur- 
phy’s Rooms, Fourth Avenue, voted unani- 
mously in favor of a Free Russia. Roubles 
never budged.” 


ITH these examples in view, anybody, 

I think, can grasp the central principles 
of Russian finance. All that one needs to 
know is what M. Touchusoff and such people 
are going to say, and who will be thrown into 
the Neva, and the rise and fall of the rouble 
can be foreseen to a kopeck. In speculation by 
shrewd people with proper judgment as to 
when to buy and when to sell the rouble, large 
fortunes can be made, or even lost, in a day. 

I may add, for the benefit of those who are 
less well-informed, that there are two kinds 
of Russian loans, the internal and the external 
loan. The internal will be paid by Russia 
only when she sees fit. The external will be 
paid by Russia when she feels ready to. I 
might add, also, that there are a hundred 
kopecks in a rouble. But should I do so, it 
would. exhaust my knowledge of Russian 
finance. 

But after all, Russian finance is simple. 
That of our German enemies is highly techni- 
cal and complicated. Even the German in- 
vestor hardly knows where his money has gone 
to. But there is no doubt of the extraordinary, 
the colossal success of the German war finance. 
This at least I gather from the little items 
that are quoted from time to time from the 
Berlin press. Thus:— 

“The first Imperial War Loan of four billion 
marks, to be known as the Kaiser’s War Loan, 
was oversubscribed to-day in five minutes, In- 
vestors thronged the banks, with tears in their 
eyes, bringing with them everything that they 
had. The bank managers, themselves stained 
with tears, took everything that was offered. 
Each investor received a button proudly dis- 
played by the too-happy-for-words out-of-the- 
bank-hustling recipient.” 

“The second great Imperial War Loan, to be 
called the Kaiser’s Loan, was oversubscribed 
yesterday in two minutes and a half. The in- 
vestors, standing in massed groups, had to be 
driven back from the wickets of the banks by 


the themselves-deeply-moved tellers. Each in- 
vestor carried away with him a button, a smile 
being on the henceforth-proudly-elated face.” 

After the second loan, so it is to be under- 
stood, the investors had to be chased away 
from the banks with sticks. 


USTRIAN finance, it seems, is less com- 

plicated than the German. Even an out- 

sider may get some little idea of it from press 
quotations such as the following: 

“Baron Fullup von Sedlitz, the Austrian 
prime minister, yesterday found fifty cents 
under a sofa in the Emperor Karl’s sitting 
room. It will be used to float a new Austrian 
loan.” 

It is all very well, however, to gibe at the 
war finance of our enemies. It cannot be 
denied that we of the English-speaking coun- 
tries have troubles of our own in the financing 
of the war. In the first place as one hears 
pointed out a hundred times, the Germans 
make it a fixed principle to borrow only at 
home. They refuse to accept money from any 
of the great outside markets, such as Pata- 
gonia, Costa Rica, and Dutch Guiana. Hence, 
as is often remarked, they owe their debt only 
to themselves. This is a tremendous source 
of strength. We in America and England, on 
the other hand, are being hampered by having 
the whole world to borrow from. This is a 
severe handicap. It has brought about, as a 
result, the peculiar if disturbing situation of 
our finances to-day. For those who have found 
themselves perplexed in trying to understand 
war finance, I will say a few words to make 
the situation clear, following strictly along 
the lines of the explanations supplied to me by 
Robinson and other financial friends and by 
the financial pages of the morning paper. 


tes begin with, our currency, so I am given 
to understand, is seriously inflated. This 
is bad. Who did it, I do not know. It has 
been said that it is largely the work of German 
spies who went up and down the country, years 
before the war, quietly inflating the currency. 
But I doubt this. The simple and more work- 
able theory current among our bankers is that 
the inflation of the currency is due to the enor- 
mous expansion of credit occasioned by the ab- 
sorption of the great loans, leading, it seems, 
to a sort of general buoyancy, or gaiety 
amounting almost to hysteria. 

As a consequence, money has become, so I 
am told, singularly easy. I understand that 
those who want it and are willing to carry it 
away, can have all they can absorb. But the 
demand for it, I read, is sluggish. It needs a 
little kicking to make it stand up. Money, in 
short, is so easy that it is said to be piling up 
in the treasury where they are having to throw 
it out of the windows in shovelfuls. So I gather. 

This is a very dangerous situation. It is 
bringing about an alarming rise in wages to- 
gether with a distressing increase in salaries, 
coupled with a nasty-looking rise in the stand- 
ard of living and an ugly-looking spread of 
comfort and luxury. 

But after all, who cares? What was that 
last vote for air service? A billion dollars? 
Let’s make her two. 
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On the Ways at Hog Island 


“The Bridge Across the Atlantic.” A Lithograph by Joseph Pennell 
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The Log of the U-152 


Fragments From the Journal of Capt. Adolph Eisenbann of the First Transatlantic Raiders 


Tightly rolled up inside of a bottle (empty) 
of doppel-brau beer, this log was washed ashore, 
upon the flat, sandy beach of Paterson, N. J. 
It was discovered there by Henry William Hane- 
mann, of New York, and sent to Vanity Fair. 


ONDAY, May 13, 1918. Zeebrugge. 
Mice conference with the hochwohlge- 

boren Herr Admiral von Tirpitz, to-day. 
He told me all about the United States, a coun- 
try in which I never had very much interest. 
It seems they are at war with us. Von Tirpitz 
wishes me to take the U-152 by water to New 
York and to locate a favorable landing place 
for our transports. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity. The sea air will do me good. 


Tuesday, May 14. Zeebrugge. Learnt more 
about the United States to-day. Von Tirpitz 
gave me some American newspapers, which are 
printed by subjects of our Empire living in the 
United States. It seems that the U. S. stand- 
ing army of 2,453 was annihilated by Mexico 
in 1916, in which year the entire U. S. navy of 
six vessels was sold to Venezuela. 


Wednesday, May 15. Zeebrugge. Received 
my orders. I am to cruise. about the Eastern 
coast of the U. S. A. and report upon existing 
conditions there. They tell me the country has 
no guns and no means of defense. There is 
not an airplane in the United States, except 
one in a museum at Washington. What ships 
it has consist of a few small craft, privately 
built and propelled with oars, in the manner 
of ancient Roman Galleys. The people, claim- 
ing it is a free country, are entirely unprepared 
for and unconcerned about—War. They divide 
their time equally between the production of 
cinema dramas and the playing of a game 
called “base-ball.” Von Tirpitz says the coun- 
try should be easier to deal with than Russia. 


Thursday, May 16. En route to America. 
Off at last. I have the best wishes of the 
Herr Admiral and of the Emperor. 


Sunday, May 19. We are making the best 
of the good weather and are progressing stead- 
ily and without incident. Have in my pos- 
session a quaint American photograph of a 
group of strange, awkward creatures in mas- 
querade costumes, drilling with broomsticks, 
entitled “Home Guard, East Orange, N. J.” 
Very funny. 


Tuesday, May 21. Still at sea, though we 
make steady progress toward the Americas. 
Witnessed a mirage, to-day, the most complete 
and startling one I have ever seen. About four 
bells, the starboard watch called my attention 
to a huge mass looming up on the port side. 
The mass gradually took on the appearance of 
a mighty transport, flying the American flag, 
and crowded to the gunwales with men in the 
uniform of the defunct army of the United 
States. The illusion, amazingly realistic, 
passed rapidly astern of us. 


Wednesday, May 22. America at last. From 
the porthole of my cabin, I can see the low- 
lying hills of the Virginia coast. They make 
me homesick for the hills of my own low, lying 
country. Spent the day putting my disguise 
wardrobe in order. I intend going ashore to- 
morrow. The watch reports any number of 


war craft, all flying the American flag. I my- 
self, have seen three. I cannot understand it. 
Atmospheric conditions in this part of the 
world must make these mirages common oc- 
currences. 


Thursday, May 23. 87 miles off the Vir- 
ginia coast. Went ashore in disguise 766b— 
male.negro cotton picker. The white natives 
were neither playing base-ball nor producing 
cinema drama. I cannot understand it. They 
were all talking of some unknown place which 
they designated as “over there.” When I asked 
where ‘over there’ was, they laughed; and 
one employed his boot in a manner which I 
consider reserved for the use of line officers of 
our Empire—upon their inferiors. Being in 
my disguise, I could not retaliate. 


Saturday, May 25. 662/3 miles off New 
Jersey. I have sunk two American ships, the 
Edna and the Hattie Dunn. These looked so 
real I refused to believe them mirages and had 
them bombed. I cannot understand it. They 
were real. To gain further information, I have 
taken the crews on board. I have also a large 
number of American newspapers which I took 
from the Edna when I went back after Cap- 
tain Gilmore’s pearl-handled silk umbrella. 


Sunday, May 26. New Jersey, still off. 
Captain Gilmore told me this morning that 
the United States owned more ships than I 
could sink in a hundred years. Probably 
American humor. Bombed the Isabel Wiley 
and the Winneconne, which also turned out to 
be actual vessels and not mirages. 


Monday, May 27. I am perfectly right. The 
American newspapers have page after page of 
cinema drama and base-ball news. But they 
have also a number of cunningly written arti- 
cles about a titanic war-program which—they 
say—is successfully under way, and others 
which contain allusions to a million men in an 
arrangement called ‘“‘class one.” I do not un- 
derstand. It is said, on all sides, that the 
United States seems to be actively engaged in 
building warships, merchant vessels, and air- 
planes. It is also manufacturing munitions, 
motors and military equipment in great quan- 
tities—probably for Mexico. If I were not 
better informed by the Empire I might be in- 
clined to believe some of these lying reports. 
What a vicious, unscrupulous government, de- 
liberately and wilfully to misinform its citizens! 


Tuesday, May 28. Sank the Hauppage off 
Cape May. I am about to discredit my mirage 
theory. Great and powerful ships, all flying 
the Stars and Stripes, are becoming almost too 
numerous to count. Is it possible that the Em- 
peror was inerror? No! That is ridiculous. 
The Emperor, Gott bless him, is never in error. 
The American captives insist upon telling me 
that the United States owns a number of per- 
fectly practical battleships, destroyers, cruisers, 
etc., and dare me to go and find out for my- 
self. I shall do so at once. 


Wednesday, May 29. New York, under pier 
66, East River. With my own eyes, I have 
seen what appear to be fourteen American 
Dreadnaughts and twenty-five American de- 
stroyers in and about New York harbor. They 


may be intended for some new photo-dramas. 
Or, perhaps, they are borrowed battleships 
from some other nation. Went ashore this 
afternoon in disguise 555cc—Ensign U. S. 
Cavalry. Tried to get my old friend Karl 
Muck on the telephone. Unsuccessful. The 
operator said she had his number, but the wire 
had been discontinued. 


Thursday, May 30. New York. After all, 
the United States has an army. I saw it, or 
most of it, parade the streets of New York, tc- 
day. It was pitiful. Most of the men were 
over fifty and were so ‘weak they had to be 
carried in carriages. The Americans said they 
were soldiers of the civil war. 


Friday, May 31. Went ashore in disguise 
5408—Columbia University professor. Feel- 
ing in a humorous vein, I summoned a taxi 
and asked the driver if he could show me some 
airplanes. He took me to a place on Long 
Island, called Mineola. I counted about 180 
planes, some of which were in the air. I saw 
others that looked as if they might be able to 
fly as well. They told me this was one of the 
forty or fifty aeroplane camps, in which tens 
of thousands of aviators were being trained. 
Another mirage! My bill for the taxi was 
thirty-seven dollars. I was furious. 


Saturday, June 1. Wireless letter from von 
Tirpitz. The Herr Admiral wishes me to 
hasten to sink more boats. On the strength 
of the news of my already great achievements, 
he says, the food ration of the common people 
back home has just been given another cut. 
I shall do my best. Unfortunately, I do not 
seem to be able to get near a transport, of 
which I have seen very many. They are all 
loaded with soldiers, and protected by what 
appear to be destroyers. They seem about to 
depart for somewhere, perhaps Venezuela. Das 
verstehe Ich ganz nicht. 


Sunday, June 3. Up and down the Eastern 
coast. Sank six small and insignificant craft. 
My heart is not in my work. I cannot under- 
stand the discrepancy between my informa- 
tion and the facts I have seen. Somebody 
must have misinformed the Emperor. 


Monday, June 4. New York. Disguised in 
No. 7665, Red Cross Nurse, I went to Camp 
Upton, at Yaphank, one of the innumerable 
training camps supposed to be in the United 
States. Putting it conservatively, I should say 
that there are a large number of young men 
there, all being trained in modern warfare. 
Saw no civil war soldiers. Base-ball is a sec- 
ondary matter in these camps. I wish I dared 
wire this to von Tirpitz. 


Thursday, June 6. Met Fritz Bergenthal, 
one of our secret, agents, and an old friend of 
mine. I have not seen him in five years. I 
told him of the purpose of my voyage and 
showed him some beautiful green stamps which 
I had bought yesterday at the earnest solicita- 
tion of a pretty American society lady on 
Fifth Avenue. Fritz said, “You fool, those 
are war saving stamps! Every one means hun- 
dreds of bullets for the American army.” 
“Well,” said I, “I will show you how I can 
get the better of the (Continued on page 68) 











Up at the Century Grove, night after 
night, earnest students of the drama 
slave away at the vital problem of 
whether Roszika is the Dolly sister on 
the left and Yansci the one on the 
extreme right, or whether, after all, 
the whole thing is hopelessly vice versa 





Raymond Hitchcock and Irene Bordoni are at home, 
very informally, every evening from eight to eleven, 
inclusive, at the Globe Theatre, to celebrate this 
year’s edition of the well-known Scandinavian prob- 


lem drama, “Hitchy-Koo.” Relatives and friends od : Va 
are invited to attend. Evening dress not obligatory ( s » J 
r) \ 
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Dorothy Dickson goes over the top (of 
her tame parasol) thirty or forty times 
an evening, in ‘‘Rock-a-bye Baby,” the 
Margaret Mayo farce—with music— 
and thinks absolutely nothing of it. 
Miss Dickson has done much to make 
dancing the Great American Industry 





istic impersonations of 
Cleopatra — the Theda 
Bara of her day— 
in the Midnight Frolic 


_— 
Fanny Brice gives one \ 
of her startlingly real- 


Dolores plays the stel- 
lar réle of the Rolls- 
Royce in the automo- 
bile musical number up 
in the Midnight Frolic 


Eddie Cantor is trying 
hard—in the Follies—to 
nose out Al Jolson and 
Frank Tinney as Amer- 
ica’s blackest-faced co- 
median now in captivity 


Stars of the Summer N ight 


| \ Ray Dooley falls around 
= with her customary ease, 
4 aplomb, and disregard 
ee for life in ‘‘Hitchy-Koo” 


Marilyn Miller is so 
much up in the air that 
she hardly comes down 
Z J to earth during’ the 
course of the Follies 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 


THE summer season has been officially declared open. All the buyers have 
come out of the West; high white shoes are out in luxuriant profusion; 
someone has written a letter to the Times, saying that the first low-neck, hero 
sport shirt has been sighted. But, more than all that, our annual outburst of 
musical shows has taken place, and the musical comedy deluge is at its height. 


Revues have completely surrounded us; they are all over our city—not only in 
the theatres themselves but on the roofs above them. It’s the close season for 
plots and the open season for costumes. On this page appear portraits of the Big 
Moments from the Great American Dramas of the Summer,—the Follies, 
“Hitchy-Koo,” “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” the Midnight Frolic, and the Century Grove. 
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The Star-Spangled Drama 


Our Summer Entertainments Have Become an Orgy of Scenic Patriotism 


o’er and o’er,—‘‘Can they ever produce 

a revue, when we get through with the 
war?” I brood over the thing practically 
without ceasing, but I can find no answer to 
it. I can see no future whatever for our mu- 
sical entertainments once peace is declared. 

How will they ever costume the show-girls 
if not in the flags of the Allies? What will 
the prima donna do if she can’t appear at 
least once as Columbia? How will they ever 
get the curtain down if it can’t fall on a finale 
of the tights of all the Allies? What will 
they do for the big scene, if they can’t use the 
Lee Lash trench with Our Boys—all exempt— 
gazing manfully out into the wings, over the 
property sandbags? 

How could there be a score without a good- 
bye song; or a marching song in which the 
doughboys are referred to as “Sammies;” or 
a musical number almost entirely composed of 
the phrases ‘‘over there” and “over here;” or 
choruses introducing strains of the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise”’ ? 

The thing is too much for me. I don’t see 
how the managers are ever going to get along 
without a war somewhere around. 


Or: sweetly solemn thought comes to me 


OOK at this year’s Follies, for instance. 
Where would they be if there hadn’t 
been the Allies to fall back on? Why, Echo 
doesn’t even answer. The audience staggers 
out of the New Amsterdam Theatre, all used 
up with patriotism, muscle-bound from ap- 
plauding Dolores swathed in the stars and 
stripes, and Kay Laurel simply gowned in the 
French flag. 

Every few minutes there is a parade of most 
of the beautiful women in the United States, 
dressed in what come under the head of uni- 
forms; or a song about the Blue Devils; or a 
trench scene; or a Ben Ali Haggin tableau; or 
a finale of the Allied color bearers. 

It is charming to hear the buzz of spirited 
argument, during this finale, as the audience 
tries to settle which flag belongs to what Ally. 
Everything is fair enough, of course, when they 
are dealing with France, England, Italy, and 
Belgium; but it does get a bit thick when they 
start bringing in the colors of Montenegro, 
Portugal, and Serbia. 

There is one great moral lesson to be de- 
rived from the Follies, and that is this: if we 
must have our patriotic spectacles of an even- 
ing, Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., is unquestion- 
ably the man to produce them. Any more 
dazzling stage pictures than those which go to 
make up the Follies, I have never beheld. They 
deserve every word that the advertisements say 
of them, and more besides. And I never knew 
there were as many pretty girls in the world 
as there are gathered together on the New 
Amsterdam stage; really, I saw so many beau- 
tiful women in the course of that one evening 
that it was a positive relief to go home and 
look in the mirror. 

Josef Urban’s scenery, combined with Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s flawless taste in women, make the 
evening one long delight to the eye. But the 
Follies of 1918 are certainly meant to be seen 
and not heard—even the amalgamated efforts 
of Louis Hirsch, Dave Stamper, Irving Berlin, 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


and Victor Jacobi can’t make you remember 
a single song five minutes after you’ve heard it. 

Most of the numbers are entrusted to Lillian 
Lorraine, who is easier that ever to look: at and 
harder than ever to listen to,—something 
really ought to be done about those high notes 
which she insists upon taking at the end of 
every song. After spending almost .an entire 
evening in listening to her sing, I can’t under- 
stand why she doesn’t go into the movies. 
Marilyn Miller sings a bit now and then, al- 
though most of her time, fortunately, is spent 
in dancing. Whenever she starts to dance, I 
know I’m going to have a good time. Even 
when she goes in for ballets I am still with 
her, though I can’t exactly get up on my seat 
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Irene Bordoni, the French actress and chanteuse, who is 
lending, to Raymond Hitchcock’s summer revue at the 
Globe Theatre, the strongly accented Parisian note 
without which no current theatrical attraction can pos- 
sibly hope to register success and an all-season-long run 


and cheer about it. The distaff side is further 
represented by Allyn King, the Fairbanks 
twins, and Ann Pennington, who has discarded 
her Hawaiian costume—probably to conserve 
wheat—but whose dancing is as unhampered 
as it was in her hoola-est days. 

The life of the evening is Will Rogers, who, 
to me, is one of the Greatest Living Americans. 
But they don’t do the right thing by him. 
There is a horrible stretch of time when they 
make him play the rédle of Satan in an un- 
believable scene supposed to represent the 
lower regions on a busy day. 

I am doing my utmost to forget that sketch 
—all those concerned in the writing, produc- 
ing, and casting of it ought even now to be 


showing cause why sentence of twenty years’ 
imprisonment should not be passed on them. 

When they let Will Rogers alone, however, 
he is as good as every one expects him to be. 
Eddie Cantor, too, works valiantly, and W. C. 
Fields, who is playing golf this year, and 
Harry Kelly add much to everybody’s happi- 
ness. Savoy and Brennan—I have never been 
able to ascertain whether it’s Savoy or Bren- 
nan who impersonates the perfect lady, but 
whichever one he is, he’s my favorite actress 
—do their bit late in the evening, and Frisco, 
recruited from the Roof, dances for a brief 
interval. Two sadly empty chairs at the fire- 
side are those of Bert Williams and Fanny 
Brice, who are conspicuously absent from the 
cast this season. 


HERE are those who go about insisting 

that ‘“Hitchy-Koo, 1918” is the greatest 
show on earth; but to me, seeing it was like 
hearing a very good story told the second time. 
All the principals do just what they did last 
year, even to Irene Bordoni’s rendering of ‘For 
Me and My Girl” in French. 

Of course, I had only a sketchy idea of what 
happened on the stage, which may have tended 
to bias me; on the night that I was among 
those present at the Globe Theatre, the seat 
immediately in front of me was generously 
filled with one of the largest women in the 
Middle Atlantic States. It was physically im- 
possible to see over her, and it was almost as 
bad trying to peer around her flank movements. 
When I leaned over to the right, she would 
immediately sway in the same direction, and 
when I desperately tried the other side, she 
would instantly list comfortably over to the 
left. In fact, she had me stymied during the 
entire evening. 

But, no matter what the show may be, if 
Raymond Hitchcock is in it, it’s a success. He 
runs at top form from the moment he clubbily 
makes his appearance in the orchestra, welcom- 
ing the incoming audience, to the final thud of 
the curtain. He completely wins the audience’s 
collective heart early in the evening by stop- 
ping a tenor solo that is going on, explaining 
that he owns the whole darn show, and he 
isn’t going to have anything like that in it. 

Ray Dooley gathers in a large share of the 
laughs of the evening, particularly in one del- 
icate scene where she plays an ostreperous baby 
whom Mr. Hitchcock, as the proud father, 
silences with a blackjack. She is extremely 
clever as the infant—and anyway, even though 
I do wear shell-rimmed glasses on occasion, 
there is always something about a gentleman’s 
hitting a lady over the head with a stuffed 
club that causes me to rock with happy 
laughter. Miss Dooley’s second big moment 
is in a kitchen scene—a scene with the subtle, 
suave quality of the Keystone school—where 
she plays a kitchenmaid to Leon Errol’s rdle of 
inebriated chef—I wondered how on earth he 
was going to work in his perennial drunken 
dance, and this is where he does it. 


oe is a great deal of falling, one way 
and another, in “Hitchy-Koo.” Leon Errol 
falls with his customary frequency, and Ray 
Dooley loses her (Continued on page 66) 
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Yansci Dolly 


Who, with the able assist- 
ance of Roszitka Dolly— 
her younger sister, by thir- 
teen minutes — has re- 
cently been making the 
Century Grove one of the 
popular midnight musical 
festivals in New York. 
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The Duncan dancers, who are shown in 
the above picture, are—beginning at 
the left: Therése, Irma, Lisa, Margot. 
Two of the girls who compose the Dun- 
can dancers are missing from the 
photograph—Anna, the oldest of the 
group, and Erica. The figure shown in 
the picture below is that of Lisa 


The Duncan Pupils 
Are Independent 
Dancers at Last 


ARLY in the winter, Isadora Duncan left 

America for an indefinite residence abroad. 
She left behind her, in New York, the ever 
youthful group of six dancers, known throughout 
the world as The Isadora Duncan Pupils. 
These pupils have at last been able to organize 
themselves into an independent group of dancers. 
After so organizing, they at first contented them- 
selves with giving private recitals and open air 
dancing exhibitions, but, late in June, they 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary suc- 
cess which the Duncan girls registered 
at their recent Carnegie Hall appear- 
ances, they have determind to keep up, 
as much as possible, their open air 
dancing. True to this determination, 
they have recently appeared in a num- 
ber of outdoor fétes and pageants 


planned and executed an ambitious three-evening 
engagement at Carnegie Hall. They were ac- 
companied by George Copeland at the piano. 
These performances by “the Isadorables” were, 
for the most part, dedicated to dances interpre- 
tative of the nocturnes, études, préludes and 
mazurkas of Chopin, though occasional dances 
were introduced to make better known to New 
Yorkers the music of Chabrier, Rachmaninov, 
and Débussy. Vanity Fair has always been of 
the opinion that these girls, under proper man- 
agement, and with proper musical accompani- 
ment, would achieve a brilliant success in Amer- 
ica. It was gratifying to us, therefore, to see 
that Carnegie Hall, on three successive nights, 
was packed to the ceiling. It is to be hoped that 
our theatrical managers, stage directors, and the 
public at large, will, in the future, do their 
utmost to stimulate the activities of a group of 
dancers so well worthy of our encouragement. 
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Looking toward the high altar. The The main entrance to St. Vincent 
pulpit is below the cross on the wall Ferrer’s. Over the imposing arch, 
at the Teft of the picture. The beam and on either side ot the crucifixion, 
spanning the church marks the di- are the arms and other insignia of 
vision between the nave and the the Dominican Order. The only other 
sanctuary. To the north of the sanc- church in New York with so much 
tuary is the organ; to the south, the sculptured detail about the porch is 
chapel of the members of the Order the Church of St. Bartholomew’s 


A New French Gothic Church 


The Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, in New York 


HE church of St. Vincent Ferrer, at Lexington Avenue and 66th Street, 

New York, built by Bertram G. Goodhue for the Dominicans, will be an 
enduring monument to the genius of that architect. While Mr. Goodhue was 
a member of the firm of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, he collaborated with 
his partners on the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. He is now the sole 
architect of two notable churches—both nearing completion in this city. 
First, the one shown on this page, and, second, the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, on Park Avenue and Sist Street. Ralph Adams Cram, Mr. Goodhue’s 
ex-partner, on the other hand, is mostly responsible for the church of St. 
Thomas’s, at Fifth Avenue and 55th Street. St. Vincent Ferrer’s is in pure 
French Gothic of the Fourteenth Century. The Dominicans, or Order of 
Preachers, have always shown a fondness for this type of architecture. The 
church, built in three years, and dedicated on May 5, is now practically com- 
pleted, though the altar, stalls and windows are only temporary; while the 
spire, which will be one of the tallest in the country, will not be finished 
for three years. The church is a fine addition to the architecture of New York. 
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Teses 


The western “rose” window, the design of 
7 , which is repeated in the windows of the 
Bi Domes north and south transepts. The corner- 
' stone of the new church, and that of the 
old church—which was on the same site— 


steps leading to the main porch. The great 
lead roof just shows above the parapet 
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The Art of Pablo Casals 


An Appreciation of the Foremost ’Cellist Now in America 


EETHOVEN was called the mod- 
B ern Greek of composition. Pablo 
Casals might be called the mod- 
ern Greek of instrumental music. It 
may appear to be an easy matter for a 
musician to express an opinion of an 
artist like Casals—but this is not so. 
The more one knows of a subject, the 
greater are the complexities that this 
subject presents, and consequently the 
more difficult is it to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The greatest things are always the 
simplest; the art of Casals lies in its 
incredible simplicity. It is almost a 
contradiction in terms to say that this 
makes the explanation more complex; 
yet nevertheless, such is the case. One 
cannot even define that quality of sim- 
plicity, for it is, like other intangible 
attributes, made of that delicate mesh 
of soul that is spun too fine for the mind 
of man to dissect. : 


ERFECT art must combine the in- 

tensity and warmth of romanticism 
with the keen logic and chiseled -bal- 
ance of classicism. Casals comes very 
near to this achievement. His style is 
one of classic purity,—he never over or 
under-does; he seldom misses the mark. 
These times make it especially difficult 
to retain an equilibrium of such nicety. 
I am constantly striving for it myself; 
so I know whereof I speak. But, added 
to this equilibrium which is, after all, 


PECSI 


By LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 





Pablo Casals, though not an American by birth, has become— 
because of his art and of his long residence here—one of the 
most commanding figures in contemporary American mus.c 


a cold thing if it stands alone,—there is 
the living warmth and intense depth of 
a man’s own personality, which breathes 
through every note of his music. 

Ours is an age of unceasing change, 
when man, urged on by machines,—his 
own creations,—has forgotten the calm 
beauty of Nature, and the tranquillity 
of contemplation; art, reflecting this ter- 
rible neuroticism has entangled itself 
in the most bizarre and illusive of fan- 
tasies. That indispensable attribute of 
genius, ‘‘the infinite capacity for taking 
pains,” scarcely exists; and therefore 
a figure like that of Casals stands out 
alone,—for there is hardly another 
instrument whose mastery demands 
greater patience or devotion than 
the ‘cello. 


OLTAIRE exclaimed, on hearing 

Duport play this instrument, ‘Vous 
avez fait d’un boeuf un rossignol.” In 
the hands of Casals the ’cello is even 
more than a nightingale. Its range of 
expression is equalled only by that of 
the human voice, which its vibrant 
chanterelle resembles. Keenest ecstasy, 
mystery and the most insinuating so- 
nority, are all evoked from his ’cello. 

On one great occasion I had a chance 
to play with Casals. I experienced a 
paradoxical feeling. I was amazed at 
the absolute truth of his interpretation 
—and yet I was not amazed—for truth 
is essentially natural. 


Making the World Safe for Art 


A Word on the Attitude of France Towards the Things of the Imagination in War Time 


F you were to ask a Frenchman what his 
| country was fighting for in the present war, 

and he were to reply, ““To make the world 
safe for art,” some persons of the serious sort 
might be shocked, thinking that the answer was 
a flippant, Gallic parody of a famous statement 
made by the President of the United States. 
But, on sober second thought,. there would be 
found a good deal of sound reason in the sug- 
gestion, even if it was surprising to us at the 
first glance. 

The Frenchman, supposing him to be a vis- 
itor, in uniform, with several stripes indicating 
honorable wounds, and wearing the Croix de 
Guerre, would be perfectly serious, of course. 
He would not mean by “art,” simply painting 
and sculpture, but all those things that are gen- 
erally described as beautiful, from a cathedral 
to a woman’s frock. One good thing about the 
French gentleman’s dictum would be that no 
German could possibly understand it, for 
“Kultur,” from the Teutonic point of view— 
even as expounded by the professors—has 
nothing more spiritual about it than the pages 
of a bank ledger, or a receipt for the composi- 
tion of mustard gas. Art in France, means 
sympathy; Kultur in Germany, means mind. 


Nor does the fact that France has certain 
material aims, like the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine, take from the force of the general 
proposition. It would be easy to show that, 
in her determination to get back her own peo- 
ple, to make her borders safe, to strengthen 
her understanding with other civilized nations, 
she still had the artistic object in view. 

Even in the midst of the bitterest struggle 
for existence ever engaged in by a nation, 
France has kept her head as to the comparative 
importance of things. Just as interesting little 
editions of the French classics kept coming out 
during the Terror, over a hundred years ago, so 
French artists are seeing to it now that these 
terrible years shall not be a blank in the aes- 
thetic history of the race. 


HOUGH most of the choicest treasures of 

the Louvre and the other palaces have been 
removed to secret safe places, the Minister of 
Fine Arts is busy as usual. Exhibitions, some 
having to do with the war, and some quite 
separate from it, are held. The Spring Salon, 
in spite of the absence of the younger artists— 
—has been one of the most successful in many 
years. Though cut off from the foreign mar- 


kets by the difficulty of transportation, and by 
other obstacles, the great dealers in France are 
supporting the difficulties of the time with 
cheerful confidence. 


f iw recent Dégas sale in Paris was one of 
the most astonishing affairs, so far as prices 
were concerned, ever seen anywhere. Those who 
went to get bargains, remained to pay through 
the nose, or went away with their desires un- 
satisfied. It is safe to say, in general, that not 
an art object of high class has been knocked 
down in war time, in the auction rooms, 
at a lower price than would have been obtained 
in the dim and distant piping days of peace. 
It is as hard to pick up a fine piece of furniture 
of the great periods at an auction as it ever 
was. The traditional French stocking is as 
ready to open wide on such an occasion, as it is 
to gape for the purpose of national defense. 
American and other artists from abroad had 
to go home, not because they were artists, but 
because all foreigners, except those doing some 
sort of war service, were not desired in the 
country. It was necessary for the government, 
however unwillingly, to consider the number 
of mouths that had (Continued on page 70) 
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VANITY FAIR 





Reading, as you naturally 
would, from left to right, 
these two top scenes repre- 
sent what the maiden 
dreamed it would be like to 
read aloud to a convalescent 
soldier, and what the job 
really is. Not until a girl 
goes in for war work can 
she learn anything of ad- 
vanced technique in snoring 


Only the thought of some 
day being secretary to an 
officer pulled this débutante 
through three months’ inten- 
sive training in stenography. 
She thought, in her sweet 
innocence, that being secre- 
tary to an officer would work 
out about as in the scene on 
the left; the harrowing illus- 
tration on the right shows 
what the torturing position 
really turned out to be like 


You can get a clear idea of 
who are the real war suf- 
ferers, if you only watch 
these pictures closely. On 
the left is a view of a maid- 
en’s idea of canteen work— 
as nurtured in the breast of 
every girl before she really 
knows anything about army 
life. On the right is a cross 
section of a canteen, drawn 
from life, illustrating the 
real adventures of the girl 


You’d think that driving 
officers around would cer- 
tainly be Ja vie. Before they 
try it, most girls imagine it 
is going to be one continu- 
ous round of amorous ad- 
ventures, like that sketched 
below—at the left. But the 
facts in the case are pic- 
tured, with brutal frankness, 
in the scene at the right 
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HIS war is certainly rough on a young girl's innocent illusions. Every 
maiden pictures to herself all the dangers and romantic adventures that 
| are lying around waiting to pounce on a girl, in various kinds of war work 
| —and then, as soon as she starts out on her dangerous and hazardous career, 





The Bitter Truth Abin War Work 


Dream-Shattering Sketches by Gordon Conway 


she is rudely awakened by Truth’s unerring little alarm-clock. Too late, she 
discovers that all these exciting rumors about the romance and danger that 
surround an innocent girl’s, so to speak, military life, are the result of hot 
press-agenting on the part of the army. 


No, girls, you’re wrong; quite wrong. 
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A Tour of Sheridan Square 


Burton Holmesing Through the Outskirts of New York’s Well-known Bohemia 


HIS way, ladies and gentlemen! It isn’t 
[ich of a journey—just three minutes 

west of Washington Square. Observe how 
all the crooked little streets of Greenwich Vil- 
lage converge suddenly upon an open space 
lined with curious little caravanseries and 
bazaars, oddly painted in queer colors, amaz- 
ingly named, and filled with a variety of fan- 
tastic things of the oddest shapes and hues, 
and a variety of fantastic people in the mad- 
dest costumes—a place at once weird and in- 
fantile, charming and grotesque—a collabora- 
tion by Bakst and Mother Goose—whimsical, 
bizarre. That is Sheridan Square. 


E enter. You may adventure safely in 

my ciceronage—tor, what with the things 
one hears and reads in the Sunday supple- 
ments about Greenwich Village, to come here 
is indeed an adventure! But gradually, as 
you pick your way through this maze of per- 
fectly innocent divertisement, you are disap- 
pointingly reassured. You begin to think that 
the inhabitants of Greenwich Village aren’t 
all that they are written up to be. They are 
not what you feared—or hoped: they are only 
children at play; just irresponsible, grown-up 
children, amusing themselves with beautiful 
colors and rich fabrics and strange exotic ob- 
jects in a world of their own making. 

And, after all, why not? You smile be- 
nignantly upon their ingenuous vagaries, grate- 
ful for an evening’s respite from the sober 
realities of life. You admire the cup from which 
you drink, a blossom that flowered in some 
Oriental lustre-furnace: you are meant to ad- 
mire it—it is for sale. So is the chair upon 
which you sit, a Heppelwhite from some New 
England auction—or, more likely, an old dry- 
goods box conjured with a saw and some black 
and orange paint into a highly original, if not 
quite comfortable, piece of furniture. For sale 
also are the candlesticks, the curtains, even 
the very andirons in the fireplace—everything 
about, above, and under you is for sale. Al- 
most in the same breath, you exclaim, “How 
charming!” and “‘How much?” 


AS you linger over your coffee or ginger ale— 
it is strange how the softest of drinks, if 
but served in an antique flagon, will seem in- 
toxicating—you look more curiously at the 
denizens. Who is she, you’ whisper,—over 
there, past the girl in the gipsy sash talking 
to the man in the pirate’s costume—that girl 
with the over-red lips? Is she not some well- 
known village character—perhaps the famous 
one you read about in that veracious story in 
the Ladies’ World—Queen Isyl of Bohemia! 

Er—well, no, she isn’t. To tell the truth, 
there isn’t any Queen Isyl. Nor, when it comes 
tigh down to that, is there any Bohemia—of 
the sort, at least, that is pictured in the maga- 
zines. That dashing young woman is from 
the Bronx. She is here for the first time— 
seeing life. Do you observe how curiously she 
looks at you, my lady? She thinks you are 
Queen Isyl! 

I fear I have bungled, departing thus from 
the traditional morality of the guide. I should 
have told you what you wanted to hear. But— 
you want the truth? You had suspected that 


By WAVERLEY MACDOUGAL 


all was not what it seemed? Oh, well, of 


course, in that case— 


TRICTLY between ourselves, Sheridan 
Square is not a part of Greenwich Village 
at all; not, that is to say, of the real Greenwich 
Village. The real Greenwich Village—but no, 
you would not believe me if I told you. You, 
too, have some illusions. In the other Green- 
wich Village, the Village of the magazines, life 
is utterly irresponsible, grotesquely absurd, and 
delightfully wicked. You have read the stories, 
—you know all about it. The truth is almost 
too bitter to bear—that Greenwich Village is 
wholly imaginary. It is a fantasy that exists 
only in the minds of those who wish to believe 
in it. 

I was at a once-famous and now forgotten 
Village restaurant the night it was closed by 
the police—because the absent-minded pro- 
prietor had neglected the formality of getting 
a license before he sold us that familiar decoc- 
tion of ‘‘red ink” whose sole virtue is its inex- 
pensiveness. There were eight of us there 
when the blow came. We were lingering over 
our coffee and listening to the stories that one 
of our number, a well-known artist, was tell- 
ing about her children, with that quaint pa- 
rental pride from which not even artists are 
immune. 

Someone looked up and saw a policeman in 
the door, idly swinging his club. “Take yer 
time,” he said, genially. We surmised what 
had happened; we took our time; and after 
commiserating with the proprietor on his hard 
luck, we went to our several homes, the hour 
being eight-thirty. 


pe I was not surprised when a friend 
from Chicago, visiting New York a little 
later, asked to be taken, as to a sacred spot, to 
the place where this event had occurred. He 
had read about it, he said, in the newspapers. 
I was not surprised, for I, too, had read about 
it in the papers. And—in the papers it was 
like the Fall of Babylon in Griffith’s movie, 
only more so. Queen Isyl, in the filmiest of 
garments, was dancing on a table; a young 
vers libre poet was balancing three absinthes, 
one on top of the other, on the tip of his nose, 
meanwhile reciting ‘‘Cynara” in lenguid and 
weary tones—but I forbear to quote more de- 
tails. 

The point is merely that no one can believe 
that sort of thing unless he wants to believe it. 
He may regard it as a highly immoral state of 
affairs; he may consider it a sufficient reason 
for refusing to allow his daughters to attend 
an Eastern boarding-school within range of its 
pernicious influences; he may regard with alarm 
his wife’s interest in painted furniture as a 
symptom of incipient Greenwich-villagitis: but 
when he comes to New York he generally wants 
to be shown the sights of Greenwich Village,— 
as did my Chicago friend. 

What was I to do? Could I expect him to 
believe that for us the charm of that restaurant 
had been its apple pies? 

He had not come to New York to hear about 
anything so mundane as apple pies. They 
have apple pies in Chicago. But in Chicago 
life is real, life is earnest, and one gets tired 


of it. And so one comes to one’s evening 
paper prepared to believe, in fact, eager to 
believe, that somewhere it is different. Some- 
where people do exactly as they please. It’s 
quite wrong, of course, and one wouldn’t want 
one’s women folks to get interested in it, but— 
well, it would be rather interesting to see the 
thing for oneself. 

Useless, then, for me to tell my friend that 
the Village of his imagination did not exist. 
He would merely think I didn’t know. So I 
showed him through Sheridan Square. 


HAT is what Sheridan Square exists for— 

to satisfy the curiosity of the foreigner. 
And, curiously enough, it does satisfy him. 
Innocuous as it is, it suffices. It looke the 
part. Some purple and green paint, a fan- 
tastic sign-board, a costume—that is enough 
for him. The simplest things provide him the 
thrill for which he has come. He pays a 
guide, and, with others of his kind, invades 
restaurants in droves, to stare at the marvellous 
spectacle of people sitting at tables, eating 
food. They are ordinary people; people like 
himself; they are, in fact, usually people who 
have come there for the same purpose that he 
has—they are foreigners. They stare at each 
other, and are happy. And the Village is hap- 
pier still; for—if you will credit me—it does 
not like to be stared at when it dines. 

When one of its odd little restaurants is dis- 
covered by hordes of invading ‘“‘slummers,” the 
villagers desert it and hunt up another. If I 
told where the restaurant is now I wouid be 
shot at sunrise by a squad of Villagilantes. 

Sheridan Square is an elaborate device by 
which the Village can avoid the intruder. No 
longer does it helplessly flee from him, utter- 
ing wild cries of anguished boredom. Rather 
it appears to welcome him with open arms. 
“Come to my heart!” it seems to say,—and it 
shunts him off into a playground especially 
designed for him. And—never say that Bo- 
hemians are not practical—it makes him pay 
for the whole game. 


_ then, is the meaning of those curious 
sign-boards, those fantastic masquerades. 
There is much method in this madness. All 
this paraphernalia of the nursery-tale, allur- 
ing to the outsider, is made precisely to attract 
him. It is a playground for grown-up infants, 
it is true; only, the outsider, not the Villager, 
is the infant. 

The doors of that Street of Illusions are 
opened for the visitor; he enters, and wanders 
gaily and expensively throughout its jocund 
length. He pursues the spirit of Bohemia from 
shop to shop; he sees it flash convincingly 
from the eye of the girl from Indianapolis and 
hears it unmistakably in the bold witticisms 
of the young blade from Beacon Hill; it eludes 
him in the Pink Lizard, but he comes hard on 
its trail in the Crimson Cootie; one more step, 
it seems, will bring him intimately into the 
Village’s very heart and soul. 

And when he opens the ultimate door, he 
finds himself—out in a dusty New York 
street, with an armful of souvenirs, and noth- 
ing to do but climb into his car and go back 
to the monotonous respectability of the uptown 
regions. 
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Critics, Loafers, and the Useless Trades 


VANITY FAIR 


What Are Our Reviewers and Critics Going to Do Now? 


T seems reasonable at this time to prevent, 
if you can, an able-bodied man, between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty, from loafing 

and to shift him from a less useful to a more 
useful occupation between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-one. 

Indeed, I can see no reason why the state 
and federal governments should falter at those 
particular age barriers, or why they should not 
go straight on and prick him into useful activ- 
ity all the way from ten to seventy. No doubt 
that will come in time. Already, I understand, 
they have decided in the state of West Vir- 
ginia, that there shall be no fooling around 
even at sixteen and sixty. The only trouble- 
some point to me is the government’s standard 
of usefulness. Take, for example, that list of 
comparatively useless occupations issued by the 
War Department: 

Bartenders, waiters, passenger elevator op- 
erators, attendants, door-men, footmen, etc., in 
clubs, hotels, shops, office buildings, apartment 
houses, bath-houses, theatres; games and 
sports; domestic servants and clerks in shops. 
It may be well enough as far as it goes, but 
the omissions seem to me to betray an apall- 
ing inexperience of uselessness. 


SHOULD suppose almost any one would 

think, at once, of far more pronounced 
types of uselessness, and I believe there are 
dozens of conscientious men among my ac- 
quaintances who would admit, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, that their own occupations 
belonged more rightfully on that list than sev- 
eral that are there included. I myself am by 
no means sure that at this moment I am not 
more uselessly engaged than if, for example, I 
were a passenger elevator operator. It is true 
that a girl, or a cripple, or an aged man might 
run the elevator just as well. But how do I 
know that a girl, or a cripple, or an aged man 
could not write this article? 

And that brings up rather an important 
question, for while this article is, no doubt, 
useless as compared with something that would 
make beans grow or multiply tomatoes, it really 
is not any more useless than thousands of other 
articles, written by male critics between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty, who are just as 
able-bodied as myself. I say critics, because 
the utility of that profession in this country 
had been doubted or denied long before the 
war, and quite apart from their possible value 
as able-bodied men in some other occupation. 


OT only has a very large and sensible 
portion of the population had no use 
whatever for American critics of books, plays, 
painting, or music,-but the American critics 
themselves have never had the slightest use for 
one another. I have known many American 
critics and I have never known one to admit 
that the existence of more than two or three 
others beside himself was in any way desirable. 
There is no such body of evidence against 
the utility of passenger elevator operators or 
bath-house attendants or several other occu- 
pations on that list. No one raised the ques- 
tion about the usefulness of American elevator 
men before the war, but a great many did raise 
it about the usefulness of American critics, and 


By L. L. JONES 


they did so without any thought of finding 
something more useful for the critics to do. 

In fact, they seemed not to care at all what 
became of them. 


ENCE critics should be regarded, pre- 

sumptively, as more useless than doormen, 
bath-men, waiters, elevator men and others 
against whom hitherto no such accusation has 
been brought, and, if the comparison be carried 
out concretely, the presumption will, I believe, 
be strengthened. ‘The social service rendered 
by a doorman, for example, is unquestionable. 
A doorman of a club understands the nature of 
that club, knows who belong: to it, who are in 
it, and who should be allowed to enter. He 
helps people in reaching their destination. 


He does not, like the dramatic critic, help 


people in reaching the wrong destination; 
reaching the places to which they are sorry 
they came. He never lures members into the 
club by glowing pictures of the joyful scenes 
within. He never warns members away of 
an evening on account of the low moral tone of 
the conversation. He does not tell members 
that the approaching club night will mark an 
era in the history of the American clubhouse, 
and that for sustained interest, brilliancy of 
dialogue, seriousness of the contemporary 
problems presented, excellent rendering of the 
principal rdles, and perfection of the mise en 
scéne it has never been equalled by an Amer- 
ican club night and is the peer of the best 
modern European club nights—and so on, as 
dramatic critics do—with the result that mem- 
bers pour down from Brooklyn, Yonkers, 
Hackensack, in tubes, tunnels, trolley cars, 
ferry-boats and taxis, only to find the same old 
club night they have known for thirty years. 


F the club fills up with members who have 

come long, uncomfortable distances under 
the impression that the club that night would 
be transformed, exalted, turned of a sudden 
into something quite unusual and intelligent, 
it is never the doorman’s. fault. That cannot 
be said of dramatic critics. By the aid of the 
doorman you can find the member you want 
to see at a club. There are ten chances to one 
against your finding anybody in anything you 
want to see at the theatre, by the mere aid of 
a dramatic critic. 

On what ground is it pretended that a mas- 
sage is less essential in war time than a review, 
or that a good average rubber in a Turkish 
bath is more useless than a good average re- 
viewer? Or compare a reviewer with an eleva- 
tor man in point of actual service rendered. 
An elevator man does not land you at any story 
he happens to fancy without regard to the 
story of your preference. He never exagger- 
ates the height of a story above street level, or 
insists that something really quite low down is 
away up at the top of the building. Nor does 
he ever behave like those so-called impression- 
istic reviewers, of whom there are some hun- 
dreds. If he did, you would pass half a day 
with him alone merely going up and down in 
the elevator and never getting to any story at 
all. 

Of course, if he were an interesting man 
personally, that might be just as satisfactory, 


but reviewers who will make you do this are 
not, as a rule, interesting personally. They. 


keep you reading the review because you hope 
it will land you somewhere. Then they leave 
you just where you got in. That is one of 
the chief differences. No elevator man ever 
detains you in his elevator. Reviewers as a 
rule will, if they can, detain you in their re- 
views. No elevator man becomes so blasé in 
running the elevator that he cannot tell one 
floor from another, and he never, by any 
chance, gets the bottom of the building mixed 
up in his mind with the top. But reviewers 
generally lose all sense of literary altitude and 
not a day passes without their mistaking the 
basement for the roof. 


DO not agree with those thoughtful but, as 

they seem to me, rather harsh discussiops 
on the subject of American criticism, which 
appear from time to time in our serious mag- 
azines. From their too lofty point of view, it 
would follow logically, that almost every 
American critic, regardless of age, sex or physi- 
cal condition, should be swept clean off the 
streets. I do not argue as Mr. Richard Garnett 
and others would, if they were consistent, that 
the anti-loafing laws of several states do really 
apply to critics. I would not have a dramatic 
critic treated as a “lounge lizard” or a hotel 
rounder in New York State or an idle rich man 
in the state of West Virginia, no matter how 
seriously he took the acting of Miss Billie 
Burke, aside from her charms of person, no 
matter how cheerful he professed to feel at the 
ten last musical comedies. 


UT, in war time, the question whether the 
critic is able-bodied, becomes significant. 

If he is capable of loading vessels with steel 
rails, why should he continue writing crit- 
icisms, when there are people incapable of 
loading steel rails who, by the law of prob- 
abilities, could write his criticisms just as well? 

In asking why play-reviewers, book-reviewers 
and perhaps other classes of critics are not in- 
cluded on the lists of comparative uselessness, 
I would imply no reproach to these profes- 
sions. I would simply suggest that physically 
disabled substitutes would probably do as well. 
I advocate no measure that I believe would 
drag down these callings. I should be as loth 
as any one to lower the standard of the Times 
Saturday Review of Books, or to degrade those 
columns in the Sunday papers called “In and 
About the Theatre.” 

I simply ask if, in order to keep them at 
their present altitude, it is really necessary that 
there should be among the writers of them a 
single able-bodied male between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty? I ask if the achievements 
of able-bodied American critics, provided there 
are any left, are actually so valuable that there 
would be the risk of an appreciable loss in 
replacing them by bright lads under sixteen, 
infirm persons, septuagenarians, and women? 
This still leaves a reasonably large range of 
choice. And I point to a large body of learned 
commentary on the condition of American crit- 
ics, which clearly implies that, no matter by 
whom you replaced them, it could not be for 
the worse. 






































BARON DE MEYER 


Mary Nash—in a New Setting 


Soon to Appear—After a Two Years’ Triumph in “The Man Who Came Back”—in a New Play 





Martha Mansfield is the latest recruit 
to enlist in the mighty army of the 
Follies. New as she is, she has been 
entrusted with one of its most difficult 
emotional and double hemisphere réles 
—she plays America in the grand finale 
and march of the Allied color-bearers 


Five 
of the 
Cardinal 
Follies 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


They couldn’t hope to 
call it an evening 
without Ann Penning- 
ton. Her symbolic 
dancing—of the Wai- 
kiki school — helped 
make the Follies 
a national institution 


A trifle to your left 
is shown Kay Laurel, 
who interprets with 
marked success and 
admirable repression 
the difficult rdéle of 
Eve, wearing the cos- 
tume of that speriod 


Lillian Lorraine’s 
evenings are hanging 
heavily on her hands. 
After playing in the 
Follies, she hasn’t a 
thing to do but sing 
most of the songs in 
the Midnight Frolic 


VANITY FAIR 


Dolores, a Lucile alumna, has become 
one of the shining lights of both the 
Follies and the Midnight Frolic. She 
just walked right into fame—and what 
a walk! Until you have seen Dolores 
walk, you will never realize how un- 
gracefully your wife goes about it 
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TWENTY COPIES OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH—DULY AUTOGRAPHED—WERE AUCTIONED FOR $165,230.00 
It shows the sixteen patriots, artists, friends of the Red Cross, and generous-hearted human beings, who, for three weeks toured the more prosperous cities 


of the United States, in one-night stands, for the benefit of the Red Cross. " the 
The dramatic vehicle in which they appeared was “Out There,” the inspired and inspiring play by J. Hartley Manners. 
Miss Laurette Taylor wrote a diary of the tour. The 


pay for their services. 


cial results of this tour are given in a note at the top of the middle column on this page. 


They paid their own expenses, their own hotel bills; they took not a cent of 


The finan- 


diary, in its entirety, will shortly be published in book form by the George H. Doran Company. As the result of the kindly generosity of both Miss Taylor 
and Mr. Doran, a small part of the entire diary is printed here 


STANDING: 


SITTING: 


Eleanora de Cisneros, Mrs. Fiske, George Arliss, Julia Arthur, James T. Powers, Beryl Mercer and James K. Hackett. 


George MacFarlane, Burr McIutosh, Laurette Taylor, H. B. Warner, George M. Cohan, Chauncey Olcott, Helen Ware and O. P. Heggic 


At the table: J. Hartley Manners 


A Record Theatrical ‘Tour 


ASHINGTON, May 14, 12:30 a. m. 
I} We opened tonight to $17,146. The 

“capacity” house brought in $6,824; 
the auction had brought premiums amounting 
to $9,322; and Nora Bayes paid $1,000 for the 
autographed programme. Millionaires sat in 
the house, and yet it was Miss Bayes—a hard- 
working actress—who paid a thousand dollars 
for the President’s signature, and the sig- 
natures of fifteen actors and actresses. It is a 
great joy to realize that we are enrolled under 
the Red Cross banner, and it was an honor to 
play before the President tonight and do our 
part in his effort to carry this war to a success- 
ful finish. 

Vive le Président! 

A hint on how to become President: The 
President was invited to come to the theatre at 
eight o’clock. He arrived at eight o’clock! 

Baltimore, May 15, 12:30 a. m. Our re- 
ceipts to-night totalled $28,652—ten thousand 
more than its sister-city, Washington! We 
are all so determined not to act like “stars” 
that funny things sometimes happen. After 
the first act we take a company call—Mr. 
Warner, Jimmie Powers, Helen Ware, George 
Arliss, Beryl Mercer and I. To-night, we all 
gathered by the door and—darn it!—we left 
the center of the stage naked. Poor old 
center! It seemed to shriek out, “I’ve been a 
good friend to all of you—why desert me 
in front of a $28,000 house?” On the fourth 
curtain I could stand its tearful voice no 


By LAURETTE TAYLOR 





HE “Out There’ company, as a result of 

their three weeks’ tour, turned over to the 
Red Cross a net profit of a little over $670,000. 
In each city a programic, autographed by all 
the members of the cast, was auctioned off by 
Burr McIntosh. This simple procedure netted 
the stupefying total of $165,230. Some auction- 
eer! In Louisville, a single program brought 
$18,150. At the final performance in Pitts- 
burgh, on Saturday, June Ist, $107,235 was 
paid by the audience for their seats—the largest 
amount ever paid for one theatrical perform- 
ance in the history of the world. At this per- 
formance, a resident of Pittsburgh paid $8,500 
for a box, and several people paid as high as 
$1,000 for a single seat. 











longer, and jumped into the center of the 
stage. 

And I’ve been explaining why ever since! 

I keep wondering what Mrs. Fiske is like. 
At a distance I adore her but one feels one 
must go carefully with her. Some friends you 
achieve, and some you thrust yourself upon. 

Baltimore sho’ am some city! 

Thursday, May 16. Philadelphians, — 
$23,060 worth of them—waited last night 
until ten o’clock for the curtain to rise on 
“OUT THERE,” and most of them stayed till 
one this morning to see the finish. We ex- 
pected to be a little late, but one of the motor 
lorries carrying our scenery broke down, and it 
took hours to fix it. The Philadelphia pro- 


gramme sold for $1,500 (the same as at Bal- 
timore). During the two hours wait, from 
eight till ten, the company, in their street 
clothes, entertained the waiting audience with 
an impromptu entertainment, George Cohan 
singing “Over There’, Chauncey Olcott 
*“Mother Machree”’, and Madame Cisneros 
“Come Back to Erin’. Julia Arthur recited 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic’, Helen 
Ware “Carry On”, and Jimmie Powers held 
the audience—as one of the papers said—in 
the hollow of his voice with a home-made 
poem, a few lines of which I happen to re- 
member: 


“Would you like the smell of sauerkraut, a-cooking 
in the pot? 

“Would you like to ‘Hoch der Kaiser’, and hock 
everything you've got? 

“Would you like to see a baby dying on its mother's 
breast ? 

“Would you like to see some flowers on your sister, 
spelling—‘Rest’ ?” 


Our delay kept Mrs. Fiske from appearing 
on the stage until ten minutes to one. During 
all those hours she sat in a corner curiously 
quiet yet most vibrantly alive, nothing moving 
except her foot, which kept up an incessant 
tapping. Isn’t it interesting when a placid, 
still personality sort of chugs underneath 
like a Pierce-Arrow? Being a Ford my- 
self—all noise and rattle—I admire tremen- 
dously the other thing. We both have our 
places in the world. (Continued on page 74) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





\ PAUL THOMPSON 


ALBERT GLEAVES 


Because he is an able writer on naval history and 
a scientist of distinction, having, while in command 
of the “Dolphin,” discovered the greatest depth in 
the north Atlantic Ocean; because he is one of the 
best of after-dinner speakers; because he has been 
awarded the Cross and Diploma of the Legion of 
Honor; because he commanded the torpedo boat 
“Cushing” in the Spanish-American War; because 
he is now a Rear Admiral, U. S. N.; but chiefly 
because, as commander-in-chief of the U. S. Cruiser 
and Transport Force, he has moved over 800,000 
American troops to France, without the loss of a man 





JOHN BURROUGHS 


Because he is on the eighty-sec- 
ond leg of his inspiring journey 
through life; because no more 
popular or well-loved figure ex- 
ists in America to-day; because 
he is a naturalist and a writer, 
and an essayist of the first or- 
der; because he was a friend of 
Walt Whitman’s; because he 
camped and tramped with Roose- 
velt; because this bust of him 
is by C. S. Pietro; and, finally, 
because our present back-to-the- 
land, and_ back-to-the-garden, 
and back-to-the-fruit movements 
are nothing but the fulfillment 
of his most earnest prophecies 
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ANNE MORGAN 


Because, from her girlhood, she was always a 
staunch prop to her father; because she inherited 
from him a high degree of courage and great abil- 
ity; because she was instrumental in founding the 
Colony Club, the best club for women in America; 
because she has always used her wealth and her 
cnergies to make life tolerable and fruitful for 
girls who earn their own living; because she has 
always put work before pleasure, and the working 
classes before the idle classes; but chiefly becaus: 
she has shown the world what one American woman 
can do to help our ally France in the|hour of her need 


FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Because he has proved 
exceedingly resourceful, 
far-seeing and efficient 
as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy; because 
he distinguished him- 
self as a senator at Al- 
bany; because, as a 
Roosevelt and other- 
wise, he has kept up 
the best Harvard tra- 
ditions, and finally, be- 
cause his name is being 
freely mentioned as an 
unbeatable candidate 
for the Governorship of 
the State of New York 
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BARON DE MEYER 


George Arliss The Coquelin of To-day 


Mr. Arliss Is About to Begin a Tour of the West in His Memorable Characterization of Alexander Hamilton 





Continued 
Vogue of 
Russian and 
East Indian 
Dancing 


Mme. Kurylo recently regis- 
tered a genuine success at the 
Fulton Theatre, in her dances 
between the four one-act com- 
edies lately produced there. 
Her instruction in dancing has 
all been in East India, China, 
Cambodia, and Burma. Mme. 
Kurylo is the wife of Edouard 
Kurylo, a dancer who is well 
known in New York and who 
was the Ballet Master and 
Regisseur of the Russian Gov- 
:rmment Theatre at Warsaw 
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(RAL. HILL 


Andreas Pavley has been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Opera 
Company for their coming sea- 
son of opera, as a premier 
danseur étoile. M. Pavley 
will appear in special cos- 
tumes and will give special 
performances as well as his 
operatic appearances. He is 
here shown in the costume he 
wears in “Samson and Dalila” 





VANITY FAIR 


One of the most fortunate 
dancers in the world is Flor. 
ence O’Denishawn, who, only 
a few weeks ago, was a little. 
known dancer living in Cali. 
fornia. Coming to New York, 
unheralded, she was given an 
opportunity to show her high 
talents in “Hitchy-Koo,” Ray. 
mond Hitchcock’s summer 
revue, where she immediately 
created one of the greatest 
and most unquestioned dancing 
successes of the year. She is 
seen, in “‘Hitchy-Koo,” in an 
East Indian dance of extraor. 
dinary originality and fire 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Laura Lee is best known for 
her interpretations of the re- 
ligious dances of the Far 
East. She has made a deep 
study of the East Indian 
dance-rites and has worked 
out an unusual dance form 
for herself. She recently gave 
a series cf recitals in New 
York. She has danced in 
Paris where, under the tute- 
lage of Mlle. Theodoré, the 
director of the Opéra, she 
met with great success 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 
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The Overseas Dramatic Season 


Old Favorites to Be Revised and Teutonized for the Occasion 


star company of players from this coun- 

try (under the leadership of E. H. 
Sothern) to visit the war-zone and give 
performances for the American soldiers, has 
started a wild-fire of discussion throughout 
the entire country. At least, the Editor of 
Vanity Fair and I have discussed it, and 
have come to the conclusion that it calls for 
immediate action on someone’s part. 

It is, of course, a gigantic idea. In fact, 
it has the makings of a revolution in it, for 
the American Expeditionary Force will be 
the first free-born Americans to see a Broad- 
way production from the first ten rows with- 
out having to pay a ransom of fifty cents per 
seat to a theatre ticket agency. This fact 
alone will place the movement (along with 
the introduction of Government railway- 
operation) as one of the biggest moves 
toward Socialism resulting from the war. 

But this is what the New Republic would 
call, in its rowdy way, one of the “larger 
aspects” of the case. There is a danger of 
dwelling on these to the exclusion of one or 
two of the details. 

For instance, what plays should be given? 


[st announcement of plans for an all- 


ERE is a question which will probably 

take up all of my time for the rest of 
the afternoon, and even then have enough 
stray ends left for someone else to writé an 
article on. It is a big subject, but it has 
simply got to be done, for it would never do 
to have this all-star company going overseas 
and presenting the wrong plays. 

The main thing is, of course, to entertain. 
But our patriotic societies will be missing a 
big bet if they allow this opportunity to slip 
by without getting across some hate propa- 
ganda to the soldiers and canteen-workers in 
France. It is not enough that we prohibit 
the printing of German instructions on 
patent-medicine wrappers and refuse to send 
our children to kindergartens. These things, 
while undoubtedly of great comfort to General 
Pershing, are negative. We must have some- 
thing positive——something that will cause 
every right-minded person to go into a parox- 
ysm of rage at the very sight of an umlaut. 
And what better vehicle could there be than 
the theatrical performances which are to be 
given for the benefit of our troops? Why can 
not some of our standard plays be remodeled 
for overseas presentation, making the villains 
so distinctly Teutonic that the audience would 
leave the theatre with moist palms and hissing 
inhalations, vowing that a man who would be- 
have in that manner toward a poor country 
girl and her bankrupt inventor-father doesn’t 
deserve to have even a look-in on a Mittel- 
europa ? 

“Uncle Tiom’s Cabin,” for instance, would 
have endless possibilities for arousing hard 
feeling, if Simon Legree could only be made a 
Prussian planter named, let us say, Otto Kalb- 
fleisch. We have several German dialect artists 
who could do impressive work in the rdle: 
Joseph Cawthorn, Sam Bernard, Lew Fields, 
or any one of the dozen masters of the palpi- 
tating palate who have been forced to suspend 
their old acts because of the popular disap- 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


Julia Marlowe is about to sail for France, where she 
will appear—with her husband, Mr. E. H. Sothern—in 
a series of “Over There” theatrical performances for 
the entertainment of American soldiers at the front 


proval of anything German that is not edible. 
Let us say that Mr. Winthrop Ames has suc- 
ceeded in working over the ’script to “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” until it is in tune with the 
spirit of the times. Uncle Tom, who, because 
of his years of service, has become Fourth 
Deputy Assistant to the Ober-meister in Charge 
of Boll Weevil Extermination in the cotton 
fields of Otto Kalbfleisch (played by Joseph 
Cawthorn), has been ordered by his cruel 
master to flagellate an underling who has 
neglected to punch the official time-clock. 


NCLE TOM: Ah begs Mas’r Kalbfleisch’s 
pardon, but ah suttinly hopes he won’t set 
Ole Tom ter do that. Ole Tom couldn’t bring 
himself ter flagellate a subordinate nohow. 
KALBFLEISCH (gargling his ‘‘r’s’’): Ho-ho! 
Und zo dot iss it, iss it? You r-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
r-r-r-refuse it to do? You vant to make it 
a r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-relovution, iss it? Ve 
shall see who iss der r-r-r-r-r-r-r-regular 
brobrietor-feller hier, py Jchiminy! Hans! 
‘ Fritz! R-r-r-r-run der stairs 
up und tell August der seltzer-bottle schnell 
ouid zu bringen. (To Tom) Insub- 
ordinootion, vud you? Don’d make me so 
mooch amoosment. 
Hans and Fritz appear with the seltzer-bot- 


tle which the villain takes and points at 
Uncle Tom. 

KALBFLEISCH: Und now, Al Jolson, vot 
iss it? Make it as I say or (squirting him 
in the right eye) der r-r-r-resevoir comes 
ouid. 

UncLE Tom (on his knees): No, no, 
Mars’ Otto! You owns ma body, but you 
ain’t bought ma soul! Ma soul don’t be- 
long to you no more than the Czecho-Slovak 
race belongs in a German hierachy. 

(Editor’s Note: Any timely bit of politi- 
cal propaganda may be inserted in place of 
the Czecho-Slovak reference. It is sure to 
get a hand.) 

KALBFLEISCH (squirting Tom again and 


again in a vicious manner): Ohg iss it? 
(squirt). Take dot . (squirt) und 
dot . . . und dot (squirt) und 


so weiter until it iss a zufficiency. 
(Slow and painful curtain) 


FEW scenes like this, and the audience 

would be on pins and needles until it 
had eliminated the last possessor of a re- 
volving tonsil in Europe. 

If “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is too brutish, 
something a little more refined in the way 
of Teuton cruelty could be injected into 
“Way Down East.” Here we would have 
to un-naturalize at least two of the char- 
acters and make them guttural. Lennox 
Sanderson, the City Chap, is the regular 
villain, because he carries the riding-crop, 
but Squire Bartlett, the enraged father who 
turns the unfortunate girl out into a proper- 
ty snow-storm, is so gosh-darn mean. that 
he would just naturally have to have some 
German blood in him. If we have any- 
thing to do with picking the cast, Sam Ber- 
nard will piay the squire (now Squire 
Noodleschatz) because of the eloquence of 
his gestures denoting impotent rage, and 

Lew Fields will appear as Ludwig Spiel- 
zeugle, the City Chap, in a checkered suit and 
yellow spats. 

Having Teutonized the hellish members of 
the cast, let us proceed with the dialogue: 

The scene, you will remember, is laid in the 
kitchen of the farm-house belonging to Squire 
Noodleschatz, and that impressionable old 
church-goer has just discovered that Anna, the 
family maid, has had the conventional Past. 
He has arisen in throaty rage and denounced 
the unfortunate gel, at which she has taken 
offense and is about to go out into the stormy 
night. 

Davin (the son): Stop, Anna! You can’t 
go out to-night in this storm! Father, 
you've always been a stern man, but you have 
never been a cru-el one till now, and you are 
cru-el when you drive this friendless gel out 
of the house. 

SquirE (taking three steps forward and 
shooting his cuffs): O-ho! Und vot goes it 
on? A conspir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-racy, eh? Excoo- 
o-ses, ho? You are making me explanations 
in her flavor, iss it? 

Davin: ' Yes, father, for I think that you 
are unjust, and that you will repent what you 
are doing this night. What has the gel done? 
She has served you (Continued on page 72)* 
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The title of this figure is 
“Adam.” It represents the 
father of the race, in the 
moment of bewilderment 
following on his creation: 
before he stood on his feet; 
but after he had received 
the first breath of life 


IRA L. Hite 


Roussana Soskice, the Russian 
refugee sculptor, who has now 
settled in New York 


Eve, who has bitten a piece out of an apple— 
which she is hiding behind her back—is very in- 
vitingly offering quite another apple to Adam 


VANITY FAIR 





Detail of the imposing and dominating 
back of Madame Soskice’ssfigure of Adam, 
a fuller view of which 





Looked at from this side, the figure of Eve ex- 
presses simple gaiety, with no suggestion in it of 


is shown above the slightly cynical expression in the other view 


Work by a New Russian Sculptress 


The Impressive Figures of Adam and Eve Mark the Beginning of Her American Career 


OE of the most rapid reputations of the current art year was that of 

Roussana Soskice. A pupil of Emile Bourdelle in Paris, Madame Soskice 
returned to Russia from France on account of the war. She left Russia for 
America, less than seven months zgo, because of the ‘disorders due to the 


Revolution. On arriving in New York, she began work at once and produced, 
in the first three months of her stay, the Adam and Eve figures which are 
reproduced, from the plaster, on this page. Mme. Soskice is only twenty-three 
years old. She exhibited groups of her work at the Independent Exhibition. 
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Saving the World from M. Barbusse 


“Le Feu,” the Most Widely Discussed Book of the Day 


M. Henri Barbusse, (author of 

Le Feu, which a year ago was 
flattened out in an English version en- 
titled Under Fire) a pacifist, a de- 
famer of the French army, a defeatist, 
and other hard names. They began 
almost as soon as the book appeared, 
that is over two years ago, and with 
the increase in the number of its read- 
ers they have become more bitter and 
voluminous. 

Its success has been extraordinary. 
Before the English version appeared 
it was approaching its second hundred 
thousand and was already well known 
in this country. Since then the num- 
ber of persons acquainted with it di- 
rectly or indirectly has become so 
large that the question of its influ- 
ence seems fairly important. If it is 
poisonous the number of its victims 
must be considerable and it would 
seem that many of them do not know 
how much they are being hurt. 

During the past year, for example, 
it was taken in one of our most war- 
like freshwater colleges for class read- 
ing in the French course. As Le Feu 
attacks about every class in modern 
society, the author must have expected 
to encounter some objections, but noth- 
ing that he had previously done could 
have prepared him for such a storm. 

Known only as the author of four 
volumes, including a book of verse, 
none of which attracted much atten- 
tion, he suddenly finds himself one of =| 
the most violently discussed subjects 


N GOOD many people are calling 





By FRANK MOORE COLBY 









cared to print. In short they are 
vulgar, unreasonable men, and we see 
the worst of them. 


E find them in the mud and 

filth of the trenches, a jeering, 
grumbling, swearing lot of farm- 
hands, peddlers, newsboys, bartenders, 
apothecary’s clerks, carters, porters, 
and the like, and we leave them in 
the mud and pools of a deluged field 
crawling back from the battle front. 
Meanwhile we have followed them 
from trench to trench, into the can- 
tonment in a quiet village for rest, into 
battle, or leave, to the hospital, through 
every kind of hardship, danger, dis- 
comfort and diversion, all described 
in great detail; and the detail is some- 
times hideous. 

Beside these disagreeable elements, 
there are many pages which remind 
one unpleasantly that war is inhu- 
mane; many others which leave the 
uncomfortable impression that war 
tends to brutalize the common man; 
and still others which express the au- 
thor’s conviction that war is so very 
bad that the present one must be 
fought through not only to a victory 
over the Germans but to a victory over 
war itself. 

It is a dream of a war against war 
and of a widening of democracy among 
the nations of the west. This aim is 
placed higher than the aims of geo- 
graphical patriotism. To add one 
final crushing word to this unfriendly 
résumé, M. Barbusse is no better than 





a socialist. He would upset society if 
he could. 


in this season of violent discussion. van ss ets 
For it is the peculiarity of Le Feu that 
it is almost impossible to discuss it 


without losing one’s temper. 


“La Caresse,” a fountain which has attracted a good measure 
of attention from critics and lovers of sculpture, not only be- 
cause of its beauty of form and suavity of line, but because it 
is the first exhibited work of Eleanor Mortimer, a youthful 
sculptress whose artistic future is sure to be a brilliant one 


F course there is nothing in all 
this that has any bearing on the 
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hth losing mine, I will pre- 

sent a cold, dry, and so far as possible, 
impersonal description and summary. Le Feu 
has none of the drawing qualities of the popu- 
lar war story. It is not consolatory, or heroic, 
or sentimental. There is no devil-may-care- 
gaiety in it. Neither does it justify the ways 
of God. It is not only unromantic; it is anti- 
romantic; and it does not glorify anybody or 
anything. As-the “Diary of a Squad,” accord- 
ing to its subtitle, it carries a group of com- 
mon soldiers through every sort of experience 
whether exciting or tedious or repulsive. It sees 
things through their eyes, smells them through 
their noses and reports them in their language; 
and their language is not at all nice. 

Above all it insists on the utter common- 
ness of these common soldiers. It does not 
edit them or expurgate them. We have there- 
fore a hitherto unpublished common soldier, 
and the critics above mentioned are unhappy 
about it, some saying that he does not really 
exist, and others that if he does exist nobody 
ought to print him. His language is often 
scurrilous and obscene; his thoughts are gen- 
erally fastened on the immediate object; and 
his aspirations for the most part are wholly 
and entirely physiological. 


He is brave, but in an altogether matter of 
fact way; being brave is the only way out, or it 
is the better alternative, or it is matter of 
instinct, habit or forgetfulness. There is 
no glamour about it. He rather regrets its 
necessity. Of its value for literary purposes 
he has no sense at all. When he is killed, the 
end from the dramatic point of view is un- 
satisfying. He seldom goes to his death smil- 
ingly, and he is hardly ever killed pictur- 
esquely. The manner of his taking off is 
indeed very often quite the reverse. 

The men of the squad are without exception 
loyal and steadfast in deeds but in words un- 
ruly they are rioters. All day long, if it is 
bad weather, they will curse the government 
and the command and the good folk behind 
the lines and all slackers whether real or im- 
aginary and all classes of society except the 
lower ones, to which they themselves belong. 
They explode in words, which fly in all direc- 
tions hitting alike the just and the unjust. They 
are quick to save each other’s lives; they are 
just as quick to blacken each other’s names. 
Their badinage consists mainly in an inter- 
change of epithets which no publisher in Eng- 
lish for the past two centuries would have 


permanent value of the book as litera- 
ture, but the people who attack it have no in- 
terest in it from that point of view. They 
regard it, not as a work of imagination, wide 
in sweep and rich in variety, but simply as a 
document of the present war, which must be 
searched for incriminating evidence, like the 
pockets of a spy. By fixing their minds on the 
aspects I have mentioned and ignoring every- 
thing else, they reach the conclusion, quite hon- 
estly, I believe, that M. Barbusse is, from the 
moral and political point of view, a reptile. 
They say that in so insisting on the ugliness of 
the war, he is trying insidiously to “break 
down morale.” 

They apparently have not noticed that he 
is far more insistent on the necessity of con- 
tinuing the war than he is on its ugliness. 
They say his soldiers are dirty brutes and a 
dishonor to the army of France. They do not 
see that when even dirty brutes are so lifted 
out of themselves as to do what these brutes 
actually do, it is a singular honor to the army 
of France. At the final test they are just as 
sound as perfectly nice clean gentlemen. 

They say these wretches have no faith in 
God or country, no noble ‘sentiments or ideals, 
no sense of duty. (Continued on page 68) 
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WALTER C. HARRIS 
A SHEET IRON CHANTICLEER 


This game-cock, by Hunt Dieder- 
ich, was fashioned out of ham- 
mered iron. It is a triumphant 
representation of the most bel- 
ligerent of all birds, full of the 
pride of battle. Mr. Diederich, 
although much of his life has been 
spent in Europe, is now perma- 
nently settled in New York 


A sculpture in fused and colored glass, by Arthur B. 
Davies. This artist succeeds in many mediums,—from 
oils and water colors to the etcher’s plate, and even to 
carving in wood. Who can tell what he will try next? 








DE WITT C. WARD 


The artistic activities of Paul Manship show a wide range, both as to 
subject and as to mediums. He has of late been experimenting in the 
fields of glazed terra cotta, colored sculpture and medals in bronze. 
Above, we see his most recent experiment, a bit of lacquered terra cotta. 
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A CHICKEN-WIRE VENUS 


Charles D. Ferrand has here shown 
what could be done in the way of 
getting “significant form” out of a 
section of chicken wire. It is, ob- 
viously, the headless and crouching 
figure of a woman. It has been said 


of this versatile artist that he could 
anything out of 


make anything 
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DE WITT C. WARD 


Hunt Diederich’s greyhound in clay. 


This 
was modelled by th: sculptor—as a tour 
de force—in exactly four hours, at the re- 


cent “Indigenous” contest of sculptors 


Sculpture in Strange Mediums 


Growing Evidence to Prove that Our American 
Sculptors Are Expressing Themselves in 


T would be absurd to say that artists do not care 

about their choice of a medium. It is the one sub- 
ject that causes them the most.anxiety. But, given a 
true artist, and any medium, he may be depended 
upon to achieve a fine result from it.. There is no 
more dignity in a block of sculptor’s marble than in 
a mass of sculptor’s clay. One of the really hopeful 
signs in the art of America today is the growing 
versatility of our painters and sculptors. More and 
more, they are reaching out for new media. More 
and more they long to accomplish miracles with the 
most difficult materials possible. Show us an artist 
who never experiments and we will show you one 
who perpetually stands still. On this page we have 
grouped the results of some recent experiments, in 





WALTER C. HARRIS 


A. J. Frueh cut these stags out of a single sheet 
of copper, in a fantastic silhouette. The copper 
was then bent into the expressive form shown 


Unconventional Materials 


new media, by a handful of well-known painters and 
sculptors in New York. 

The theory that an artist should select a medium 
and stick to it, for the rest of his life, is contrary to 
the practise of the great Italians, and, even more con- 
spicuously, to that of the great Orientals. The Chi- 
nese realized so thoroughly the value of multiple 
forms of art expression—the desire to make beautiful 
everything in use—that it was natural for the best of 
their artists to turn from one material to another. 
The really notable Chinese masters were equally at 
home in working in such a wide variety of mediums 
as bronze sculpture, images in jade, carving in stone, 
painting on silk, decorating on paper, and the varied 
methods of working in lacquer or porcelain. 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Ladies of the Lake 


Dancers Who Are Now at Bar Harbor, Creating a Film Entitled, “A Pageant of Dancing” 
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The first game of 
polo played in 
America, was at 
Jerome Park in 
1877. The players, 
from left to right, 
are Richard 
Peters, George R, 
Fearing, William 
Jay, Harry Oe6cl. 
richs, William P, 
Douglas, S. How. 
land Robbins, 
James _ Gordon 
Bennett, John 
Mott, S. S. How- 
land, Hermann 
Oelrichs, Fairman 
Rogers and Win- 
throp Thorne, 
None of these 
twelve players is 
now living save 
Mr. Peters and 
Mr. Fearing 


The Beginnings of Polo in America 


activities of James Gordon Bennett, 

both as journalist and sportsman, since 
his death, but nothing has been said of his 
connection with the taking up in this coun- 
try of polo. He introduced polo in the United 
States, at a dinner, in 1876. 

Mr. Bennett had: but a short time before 
made his début in society, the then exclusive 
portals of which had been opened for him by 
a personage of financial and social importance 
who, aiming at an exalted position also in poli- 
tics, felt towards the owner of the Herald, 
that gratitude which is defined as an apprecia- 
tion of favors to come. Jim Bennett, as he 
was called by his new-made acquaintances, had 
done in an impromptu way most things of a 
sporting nature, except riding. He had beaten 
John Whipple in a walking-match to Jerome 
Park, had won a steeplechase with his im- 
ported French horse, beating Jimmie Law- 
rence, the then champion gentleman jock (that 
is, Lord Mandeville won it for 
him), he had beaten at pigeon- 
shooting, then in fashion, most of 
the second-rate shots in society, 
including August Belmont and 
Johnnie Heckscher; he had won 
an ocean yacht race with the 
Henrietta, against Pierre Loril- 
lard and George Osgood (that is, 
Captain Samuels won it), and had 
startled society in many ways not 
recorded. 


Mics has been written of the many-sided 


OLO, then much written 

about, attracted his attention 
in the spring of 1876. John C. 
Stevens had established racing in 
the North, and had brought about 
the intersectional matches between 
Eclipse and Henry, and Fashion 
and Boston; he had organized the 
Yacht Club and brought’ the 
Queen’s Cup from England with 
the America; DeLancey Kane had 


By BELMONT PURDY 


brought coaching here, and coined the generic 
noun Tallyho; Edward La Montagne had in- 
terested us in racquets; William R. Travers 
had introduced stammering as a fine-art; Sam 
Ward and Billy Remsen had invented bever- 
ages that have outlived them; Ward McAlister 
had founded the four-hundred; Berry Wall 
had overdressed the dude more than did his 
English prototype, the masher; Leonard Jerome 
had made Jerome Park, and driven six horses 
where other whips tooled only four, and all 
these personages had become famous. Mr. 
Bennett would become immortal, with General 
Ferrer, as a father of polo. His friend and 
guest, the Viscount Mandeville, had seen the 
game and rode a steeplechase by holding fast 
to the cantle of his saddle at every jump,—in 
imitation of Freddie Hobson of England. 
An emissary—Blasson, the riding master— 
brought from Texas to Dickel’s riding-school, 
where the Union League Club now stands, 
forty ponies of the primitive, bronco type, 





This string of our earliest polo ponies belonged to James Gordon Bennett. 
It was the first to include thoroughbreds and Hurlingham ponies im- 
ported from England. The photograph was made at Newport in 1879. Lily, 
at the left, was a 15-hand French thoroughbred, while Silver, at the far 
end, was English and measured 14.2. The others were of the bronco type 


ranging in height from twelve to fourteen 
hands; also a Texan, who showed the pro- 
spective players how to get onto the ponies’ 
backs. The ponies had never eaten oats or 
been shod, and what grooming they got at 
Dickel’s was done at arm’s-length with the 
stable broom. Most of them had large heads 
and ewe necks, and were cow-hocked and very 
thin, having, on the journey, eaten little besides 
each other’s manes and tails. They were a 
tough lot that could stand more banging on 
the legs with mallets than better-conditioned 
horses could have endured. When Bennett 
had selected the least objectionable ones, those 
men-about-town who had joined the Polo Club 
took their pick at seventy-five dollars per head. 


TT polo ground was a stubble field at the 
head of the half-mile shute at Jerome Park, 
—so-called in honor of Leonard Jerome, who 
was the moving spirit, together with William 
R. Travers, in establishing it—mown with 
scythes, not rolled. There was a 
stone wall at one end, about twen- 
ty feet from the goal, and the car- 
riages were lined up on one side 
close to the side line, and society 
turned out en masse to see the 
sport. The mallets, unwieldy im- 
plements, made of heavy wood 
with unwrapped cane handles, 
after Mandeville’s instructions, 
were never raised above the height 
of the knee, according to a rule 
in the Hurlingham Club’s book, 
so a bunt that drove the ball over 
the rough ground a few yards was 
the most that could be accom- 
plished. Each player was pro- 
vided with a red and a blue 
merino shirt and with a corre- 
sponding cap, like one of Mail- 
lard’s bon-bon boxes, held onto the 
head by an elastic band. The first 
to arrive at Jerome Park played 
first. (Continued on page 66) 
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Home of the Tuna Club at Santa Catalina Island, California. The club house is the first building on the right with a landing dock 


Men of the Tuna Club 


The Unique Fishing at Santa Catalina Has Drawn Together Sportsmen From Many Lands 


HO are the men 
of the Tuna 
Club? What 


sort of men are they? 
Where do they come 
from? What do they 
do? How often one 
hears the questions, and 
how hard it is to answer 
and answer well! For 
they are men from al- 
most every walk of life. 
Some are known in 
every corner of the 
globe, others the larger 
fame has passed by, 
but each is drawn by 
the same magnet—the 
fish—and to read the 
roster of the famous 
club is to realize the 
widely different types of 
men who find the lure 
of Izaak Walton’s sim- 
ple pastime irresistible. 

Statesmen and rail- 
road presidents, men of 
letters and heads of 
great corporations—the 
song of the singing reel 
and the thrill of the 
bending rod and the 
fighting fish makes the 
anglers roads all lead to 
Santa Catalina. There 
are some three hundred 
members in this organ- 
ization, sixty-three of 
which are active, fifty- 
one honorary, and the 
remainder associate. 
The qualifications for 
active membership re- 
quire the taking of eith- 
er a one-hundred-pound 
tuna or a two-hundred- 
pound ‘swordfish under 
club rules and tackle 
Specifications, but the 


















By MAY H. HOSFIELD 


difficulty of doing 
this necessarily ex- 
cludes a large por- 
tion of the angling 
fraternity from this 
class of membership. 
Associate members, 
however (who are 
elected from men in 
sympathy with the 
club’s interests), 
have all the privi- 
leges of active mem- 
bers except those of 





A. W. Hooper of Boston, 
one of the club’s enthusi- 
astic members, with a 
fine catch of tuna made 
in a single day’s fishing - 


Lieut. Hugo Johnstone, 
U. S. N., and his sword- 
fish which held the record 
for a year, weighing 362 
pounds in fighting trim 


voting and of holding office in the club. 


HE president of the club, J. A. Coxe, of 

Los Angeles, is the founder of both the 
Los Angeles Motor Boat Club and the Rod and 
Reel Club of Southern California. Col. John 
E. Stearns, who holds the position of honorary 
president, after many years of active service, 
is one of the pioneers of the west and of the 
angling game in California waters. C. L. 
Griffeth, the vice-president, is a San Fran- 
ciscan whose name is lent romance by the own- 
ership of a big fleet of whaling ships. Thomas 
Manning, secretary (Continued on page 62) 
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Winners of the Ladies’ Kennel Association Ribbons 


The Show at the Meadow Brook Club Brought Forth Much Quality 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


spring when it was found that the fixture 
of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, which 
has come to be popularly known as the Mineola 
Show, because of the fact that it has been held 
at the Mineola fair grounds for many seasons, 
was to lose its historic benching place to the 
government. The Meadow Brook Club at 
Westbury came to the rescue, however, and the 
result was a show which certainly at least 
equalled those of former years in quality, even 
if there were not quite so many dogs benched. 
In fact, the exhibition was one which will not 
soon be forgotten, from the point of view of 
excellent competition in many breeds. The at- 
tractiveness of the setting, with the rings under 
the fine old trees or on the polo lawns of the 
Meadow Brook Club, and the kindness 
of the clerk of the weather contributed 
to the complete success of the show. 
The coveted title of best in show 
brought into competition dogs of quality 
seldom seen in such a class outside of the 
ring of the Westminster Kennel Club. 
It happily was judged in a manner 
far better for the interests of sport and of 
dog-showing than the judging which 
marked the unfortunate culmination of 
this year’s show at Madison Square Gar- 
den. A home-bred terrier, Lt. Q. A. Shaw 
McKean’s Prides Hill Tweak’em, got the 
enviable award and got it to the satis- 
faction of the ringside. It was a great 
credit to this animal, and to his breeder, 
to have him triumph over such reputable 
contenders as Mrs. Rainey’s Champion 
Wycollar Boy; the famous greyhound 
bitch, Champion Lansdowne Sunflower; 


[spring was no little disturbance this 


Ben F. Lewis brought out this wonder- 
ful greyhound, Lansdowne Sunstar, which 
defeated his famous female, Sunflower 





the Kinnelon and Beaverbrook sheep dogs; 
W. Ross Proctor’s new Sealyham, Brookwood 
Paramount; the chow chow, Champion Lord 
Cholmondeley II, and a dozen more foemen 
worthy of his steel. 


HIS terrier is as sound and well balanced 

a wire as one would care to see. He has 
come along wonderfully during the last year 
and has a fine list of wins to his credit. He re- 
peated his Westbury performance, although 
not in such strenuous company, at the Doug- 
faston Show at the end of June. His head, 
front, back and quarters are. hard to fault 
and he was put down in splendid shape at 
Meadow Brook. 

The show-goers were treated to a pleasant 
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Mrs. Albert J. Davis showed two fine Irish 
Wolfhounds in Champion Jerricho’s Bal- 
laghboy, on left, and Jerricho’s St. Patrick 


surprise, when the greyhound classes were 
called, by that veteran campaigner, Ben F. 
Lewis. He brought out a new greyhound, 
which was recently imported, Lansdowne 
Sunstar, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him placed over his own famous winner, 
Champion Lansdowne Sunflower. Sunstar 
is a really great hound and one that, with a 
little more maturity and a little hard road 
work, will be a picture close to pérfection in 
the greyhound class. He and Sunflower, as 
a brace, were an eye-filling spectacle, and 
will give the followers of the greyhound 
fancy an encouraging mark to shoot at for 
some time to come. 


NOTHER surprise came in the Irish Ter- 
rier classes and was caused, gratifyingly 
enough, by two American-bred animals. Mr. 
L. H. Powers, of Holton, Maine, brought down 
a litter brother and sister, called, respectively, 
Aroostook Aviator and Aroostook Nora, and 
showed them so successfully that he captured 
with them two-thirds of the breed’s prize money, 
although the dogs were still well within the 
puppy class. They are good, sound, well- 
coated dogs of the right size and make and 
should continue the winning career thus aus- 
piciously begun. Their success was another 
striking example of the way in which Ameri- 
can-bred dogs are forging to the front, and one 
to encourage breeders all over the land. 

It was of interest to see two as good Irish 
Wolfhounds as were shown by Mrs. Albert J. 
Davis, Champion Jerricho’s Ballaghboy and 
Jerricho’s St. Patrick. These fine big fellows 
are surely‘ worthy of wider interest in this 
country than they have attracted as yet. They 
are a faithful and courageous breed which has 
been practically re-created from the wreck of 


Mr. Oliver Iselin and Miss Hope Iselin were 
interested spectators. They are seen having a 
look at Mrs. M. C. McGlone’s Mosholu Blink 
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Aroostook Aviator, with his litter sister, 
did a lot of winning fer Mr. Powers 





Mrs. Clifford B. Harmon put down a fine 
Sealyham in Crackerjack of Greenwich 


Mrs. John Z. Adams brought out the win- 
ning chow in Ch. Lord Cholmondeley II 





Lieutenant Q. A. Shaw McKean’s wonderful 
wire, Prides Hill Tweak’em, had a real and 
deserved triumph. He was best in the show 


older breeds. The best authorities indicate 
that the early Irish Wolfhounds were a smooth- 
coated dog, somewhat like the Great Danes. 
Certainly the Irish Wolfhound of to-day is not 
much like that described in Nicholas Cox’s 
“Gentlemen’s Recreation,” referring to the 
period of about 1675, when he says: 
“Although we have no wolves in England at 
this present, yet it is certain that heretofore 
we had routs of them, as they have to this very 
day in Ireland; and in that country are bred a 
race of hounds which are commonly called 
wolfdogs, which are strong, fleet and bear a 
natural enmity to the wolf. Now in these grey- 
hounds of that nation there is an incredible 
force and boldness, so that they are in great 
estimation, and much sought after in foreign 
parts, so that the King of Poland makes use of 
them in his hunting of great beasts by force.” 


HE crop of spaniels at Meadow Brook were 

of better than average quality with an ex- 
ceedingly nice dog, Brookside Marcus, coming 
out on top in the parti-colored division. Mr. 
W. Ross Proctor did well with his new Sealy- 
ham importation, Brookwood Paramount, and 
there was a good competition in this breed of 
terriers, including some excellent specimens 
from Mrs. Clifford B. Harmon’s Greenwich 
Kennels. The Chows were also a good lot 
with Mrs. Adams’, Mrs. Waller’s and Wind- 
holme Kennels’ strings in competition. 





Eis Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable 
guide to the best Kennels in the country. You 
will find it in this issue beginning at page 8. If 
there is any information you desire concerning 
dogs or kennels or breeds which you do not find 
there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New 
York,” and the information which you desire will 
be sent to you promptly. 














Mr. Greer’s Brookside Kennels were represented by 
this good parti-colored cocker, Brookside Marcus 














L. H. Powers sprang a surprise in this 
native bred Irish terrier, Aroostook Nora 





Mr. W. Ross Proctor’s new Sealyham, ; 
Brookwood Paramount, was a good winner 


Mrs. Ada Neyhart’s Coassock Kennels did 
well with the novice red Chow Chow, Foo 
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VANITY FAIR 
AlltheWorld’saScreen EM , ——— 


And All the Men and Women Merely 
Players—Not to Mention the Babies 


ANITY FAIR is beginning to understand why there 

are sO many motion picture magazines. The reason, 
obviously, is that it is such an easy job to get the mate- 
rial together with which to edit them. Every day, for 
instance, we sit here in our Lucile-Baron de Meyer office 
and receive a procession of movie magnates, film artists, 
Fort Lee stage directors, and miscellaneous camera grind- 
ers, all of them offering us the loveliest portraits, and the 
most thrilling personal biographies, of the leading figures 
on the screen—the sort of ladies and gentlemen who live 
in Hollywood and earn—or receive, rather—a million or 
two dollars a year. On this page, for instance, you will 
see four superlative attractions—one of them not as 
widely known as the others, but already—at the tender 
age of almost two—a popular and greatly sought after 
resident of MHastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. 





VICTOR GEORG 


Olive Thomas—Mrs. Jack Pickford, in 
private life. (Note—Jack is related to 
Mary on his father’s and mother’s side.) 
Mrs. Pickford, who was for several years 
the pivotal point of the Follies, has de- 
voted the past two years of her life to 
work on the moving picture screen 
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This baby is the Crown Princess of the 
American drama, combining, in a com- 
paratively small body, all the personal 
charm and artistic distinction of her 
mother, as well as the managerial genius 
of her father. The infant’s name is 
Florence Patricia Burke Ziegfeld 
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One of the most attractive men in our 
personal acquaintance is Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks. He attracts everybody and 
everythine—even the deadly Mexican 
cactus. Note that the cactus is ex- 
hibiting an admirable trait—a strong 
tendency to stick to a good friend 


‘ 


Lina Cavalieri, is here shown, in com- 
pany with a sort of Aida chorus, in 
her new film, “A Woman of Impulse,” 
which will be released, as a Para- 
mount attraction, early in the autumn. 
In her succeeding picture, she will ap- 
pear with her husband, M. Muratore 
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Not a little to be envied are these motorists who are enjoying from their White 
touring car, the majestic wonders of the mineral springs of the Yellowstone 


Motor Cars for Two—or More 


The Sea and the Mountains Are Sounding the Call of the Romany Road 


. $e diversity of touring opportunity in 
America is matched this summer by the 
diversity of types of cars which one sees 
upon the road. It is quite true that the out- 
put of the automobile factories has been 
limited; that the amount of pleasure tour- 
ing has been voluntarily curtailed, and that 
the chauffeur is fast becoming a rara avis— 
all because of the war, of course. But the 
war and its consequences have by no means 
had the effect of reducing the multiplicity 
of motor car types. One can remember, 
without difficulty, previous touring seasons 
in which the vast majority of cars which 
one would be likely to meet on a day’s 


This sporting roadster, for either two or four passengers, is on 
a new chassis, the Revere, with powerful four-cylinder motor 








Miss Frances White 
does not seem to be 
troubled either by. the 
orthography of Mis- 
sissippi or the multi- 
plication table in her 
Roamer town car 





run were all of the conventional tour- 
ing type. That is to say, they were open 
cars, seating from five to seven passengers. 
Nowadays, on the other hand, one sees 
among the touring cars, many runabouts, 
many four-passenger and_ three-passenger 
roadsters, and, in addition, a large number 
of closed body types, usually of the inside- 
drive variety. This swinging of the pen- 
dulum towards the closed car for summer 
use is not in the least surprising. It has 
been predicted, and its early indications 
have been noted heretofore in Vanity Fair. 
The closed body is not only warmer in 
winter, but really cooler in summer. 





Conservative and at- 
tractive lines are 
noteworthy in this 
Murray eight with an 
inside-drive body. 
The windshield is set 
at just the right angle 


This interesting 
sporting type of body 
on a_ Rolls - Royce 
chassis is by Brooks 
Ostruck. The influ- 
ence of the radiator 
design of this English 
car is plainly seen in 
two American prod- 
ucts pictured above 














This type of gentleman can be seen at 
some of our leading cabarets. He is wear- 
ing a soft-bosomed shirt with his evening 
clothes; a freakish wing collar; a white 
tie with black edges; a fancy silk waist- 
coat showing below his coat; trousers too 
long and badly set; a conical top hat, and 
he is carrying a cane right for the races 


for strange sights; the time to observe 

the do's and don’ts of good dress for 
men. Odd sartorial fevers which are with 
us in an endemic stage at all times seem to 
reach an epidemic force when the warm 
months come. Strange manifestations of 
hidden artistry make their appearance from 
heaven knows where. They range all the 
way from crudities so crude as to attract 
the attention even of busy Broadway, to 
smaller exaggerations and extravagances of 
dress, less startling but not less offensive to 
good taste. 

Take, if you will, a stroll with me in the 
neighborhood of Broadway and 42nd Street, 
and let us observe the genus homo as he is. 

Behold this breezy youth who comes 
strolling down Times Square. He 
certainly has come of age since 
June 5, 1917, but it must be that 
his vision is less than the re- 
quired twenty one-hundredths of 
the draft board’s physician. Yes, 
when we look at him more closely, 
one is assured it is his vision. 
The thing which stage heroes used 
to do when they met the stage 
villain was to look him up and 
down. Let us confine ourselves 
to looking this young gentle- 
man down, beginning our inspec- 
tion, therefore, at the top of his 
head. 


OMe ER in the city is certainly the time 


A cubist scarf in white, lavender, 
green and yellow, faintly resem- 
bling a camouflaged steamship Pris eas 





For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Atrocities in Clothes, and Others Bearing 


the Sanction of the Hague Court 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


ANITY FAIR believes the time has come 

to describe in the pages of the Well Dressed 
Man Department, some of the things which are 
not correct to wear as well as those which meet 
the dictates of good taste. On these pages, 
therefore, will be found sketches and descrip- 
tions of some of the Dont’s as well as the 
Do’s of dress. Mr. Trevor will be delighted 
to tell his readers where any of the Do’s may 
be purchased, if they will drop him a line, in 
care of Vanity Fair. As to -the don’ts— 


“requiescat in pace.” 


Evening bow tie 
of pronounced 
basket weave; de- 
cidedly ‘‘tricky’”’ 


Evening bow tie 
of dull silk with 
faint pattern. 
Price $1.50 













Some quiet and attractive scarfs 
in plain colors, stripes and in- 
conspicuous designs, made of 
poplins and silks; price $1.50. 


This bow tie of peculiarly hide- 
ous design is a combination of 
metallic colors which proclaim 
its wearer loudly afar off 
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A quiet and suitable costume for evening 
wear at this time of year consisting ‘of a 
simple dinner coat, with one or two but- 
tons and a shawl collar; the jacket hang- 
ing easily; a black bow tie; a comfortable 
and conservative wing collar, and a straw 
hat. Vanity Fair will be glad to tell you 
where to purchase any of these articles 


HAT organ, if the head can be called 
an organ, is concealed nearly down to the 
ears by a high-crowned, narrow-brimmed 
straw hat, worn well back from~ the 
forehead. The hat has a fancy band around 
it which the hatter in his home town 
—which may have been New York—un- 
doubtedly told him was very “nifty.” Next, 
below a face of innocuous vacuity, you see 
a broad expanse of high turned-down collar 
graced by a colorful scarf, so tied that it 
sticks out in a generous loop. Then comes 
a jacket, rather short of sleeve and very 
short of waist, the high waist-line marked 
by a seam all around. The pockets were 
evidently not intended to hold anything. 
They are put on at queer angles and slant 
this way and that. Also they have buttoned 
flaps with buttons which could 
also be described as “nifty.” 
The young gentleman’s long and 
somewhat attenuated legs are clad 
in very snug trousers rolled up far 
enough to expose several inches of 
elaborate and bright-hued socks, 
and his grip upon the ground is 
assured by low shoes with rather 
flaring soles and a superabun- 
dance of broad, ribbon-like silk 
shoestring. Vanity of vanities: 
« his spirit is undoubtedly soothed 
by the thought that he is a ‘‘classv 
dresser,’ whereas, in sober truth, 
he is sadly comic. 


This scarf with an_ iridescent 
sheen and a large all-over pattern 
would do for a bit of portiere 
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breasted) which follows easily the outlines of 
the figure. It is buttoned. with a soft roll and 
has but three pockets, two ai the sides, with 
flap and the breast pocket without. The trous- 
ers fit well down over the shoes, without any 
cuff, and the shoes themselves are of stout 
brown leather and laced with a single lace. The 
object of our attention is carrying a crook 
handled whangee of good balance. 


[IF the contrasts between the good and the bad 
in clothes are apparent in the daytime, they 
are even accentuated, perhaps, when the lights 
go on and the life of the evening begins. At 
first, it seems a little odd that this should be 
so, because the lack of color in evening dress 
makes it impossible to use the garish combina- 
tions which the man lacking in taste finds so 
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Conventional double-breasted sacque suit for sum- 
mer wear made of flannel or tropical worsted. It 
is worn with a striped shirt, the stripes running 
across; a scarf of quietly contrasting solid color; 
low, comfortable fold-over collar; boater hat with 
modest club band, and brown shoes. Vanity Fair 
will be happy to get these articles for you 





A group of elaborately mounted canes which 
might be summed up in the one word “dressy” 
@ we pursue our rambles together, 


and four o'clock sees us, let us 
say, somewhere on Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween the Park and 42nd Street, our 
powers of observation are likely to 
be attracted by men whose dress is in 
very marked contrast to that of the 
human specimen which we have just 
been observing. They are men whose 
outward appearance does not register, 
to steal from the movies, an immedi- 
ate impression. The things which 
they wear are impressive only upon 
the second or third look, and then 
only because of their correctness of 
line and harmonious suitability. 

Let us single out one for particu- 
lar, although we may hope unob- 
served, scrutiny. Beginning at the 
top, as we did in the case of the 
other, we see a boater straw hat, 
neither too broad nor too narrow of 
brim and with a well-proportioned crown 
which is encircled by a modest club band. 
The collar, of coarse white linen, is a low, 
fold-over model with the points trimly cut 
away and a general sense of easy freedom. 
The scarf is of a simple throw-over variety, 
solid in color and harmonizing with the 
striped shirt of madras, of which the 
stripes run horizontally. 

The suit is apparently of flannel or of 


Three attractive canes; a plain ash stick, $2.50; 
a bamboo with pigskin top and loop, $7.00; and a 
whangee, $3.00. Vanity Fair will get these for you 
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light tropical worsted with a double- 
breasted jacket (although if we had hap- 
pened to select any one of a dozen men of 
like type it might have been single- 


On the left, a waistcoat intended for use with a 
dinner jacket but suitable for a fancy dress ball. 
On the right, a plain black silk waistcoat of dull 
finish; price $7.50. Vanity Fair gladly will get the 
latter for you or tell you where you can purchase it 
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This lounge lizard is ready for lounging, with 
his narrow brimmed, high crowned straw hat with 
a meaningless fancy band; over-abundance of 
high collar; tie that sticks out from the top; 
jacket with a high waist seam, fancy pockets and 
a skirt full enough for a golf jacket. His trousers, 
rolled up, show several inches of elaborate sock 


ready to his hand in the daytime. 

But, as a matter of fact, this factor 

is more than counterbalanced by the 

requirements of evening clothes 

which make each exaggeration or 

superfluity particularly conspicuous. 

Should we continue our perambu- 

latory observations it would not be 

difficult to discover examples of this 

truth. Look, for instance, at this 

striking figure which is just emerg- 

ing from the doorway of one of the 

cabaret places most popular with 

visiting conventions such as_ the 

Amalgamated Enamelware Dealers’ 

Association of America. Cap-a-pie, 

he is dressed to the minute, as he sees 

it. His conical top hat, with its ex- 

aggerated brim, is rakishly off the 

dead center. He has a wing collar 

in which the wings persist in meet- 

ing, and below them is tied a white 

evening tie with chaste black edges. This 

surmounts a shirt front of the soft, many- 

pleated variety, which in turn is encased 

in a white silk waistcoat with an elaborate, 
flowered all-over pattern. 


HE waistcoat is long and an inch 

or two of it shows below the’ points of 

_ his evening coat. The trousers are a good 
} deal too long and badly set and.our young 
Adonis is jauntily swinging a stick which 
would look very well with a tweed jacket 

at the races. He is the epitome of what 

not to wear. (Continued on page 68B) 
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Coming Fashions 


Cast Their 
Silhouette Before 


The Bell-shaped Skirt Is Sug- 
gested as a New Idea for Autumn 





Another expression of that idea of the bell 
silhouette is shown by this street frock 
of black tricotine. Like the suit above, 
it has a rather elongated basque, long, 
tight sleeves, and that novel skirt. The 
frock is trimmed with tricotine-covered 
buttons, and the only touch of color is the 
narrow purple ribbon tied about the neck 


Two models from Gidding 


A coat like this is so adaptable—it may 
be used for afternoon wear, and it may be 
pressed into service over a dinner gown 
for restaurant wear. It is of greenish blue 
velours brocaded in dull silver and topped 
with a beaver collar, and it is cut with that 
long blouse in the back which is so smart 














Three models from Wanamaker 
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As smart as it is unusual of line is this 
suit of navy blue tricotine. The skirt has 
the bell-shaped outline that the designers 
have thought up as something new under 
the sun. The basque-like coat, cut slightly 
longer than the normal waist-line, has as 
its only trimming rows of black bone but- 
tons, and the exceedingly novel flaring 
collar is of white organdie, like the cuffs. 
Black ribbon faced with white finishes it 


The bell-shaped silhouette ig not a strik- 
ing feature of many new Fall models; 
just the faintest suggestion of the new idea 
is ventured by this frock of dark blue 
serge, trimmed with tiny black ribbed 
bone buttons. The skirt is built up of a 
succession of scalloped ruffles, and the 
collar has a flaring frill of black tulle 


Taupe velours is the material of this suit, 
with a clever note of contrast in the pea- 
cock blue facing which shows in the 
turned-back cuffs. The long collar is of 
fox and the waist is girdled with a taupe 
cord knotted at the side. The skirt nar- 
rows gracefully about the wearer’s ankles 
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Furs like those on this page are not 
only appropriate for early Autumn, 
but are chic enough to be good all 
through the Winter. This collar 
and muff are of mink. The hat is 
of dull-toned striped silk, with cut 
steel beads outlining the stripes 














A long, wide stole is one of the 
most important members of the 
well-dressed woman’s’ wardrobe. 
This graceful affair is of ermine 
which makes it particularly effect- 


A collar like this one of moleskin 
can be worn in so many different 
fashions that it’s really a whole 
collection of furs in itself. The 
toque is of soft black velvet with 
a flare of goura all across one side. 
Four hats from Mary’s Hat Shop 


The hat is a flat little affair of vel- 
vet, trimmed with a long pheasant 
feather, and the neckpiece is a 
smart arrangement of four sable 
skins, fastening under a cascade of 
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ive for wear with an evening gown tails. Three furs from Balch, Price 





' 


Seal brown velvet topped with a 
sweep of owl’s feathers forms this 
smart little hat. The long stole is 
of marten, a single skin wide; it 
may be worn in many ways. This 
stole and fur set above from Charvet 


The First Signs of Fall 


Furs and Hats Are Sure Indications of the New Season 
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This suit of foresty cloth weighs but 13 
ounces; coat and skirt, $55. It may be worn 
over well-cut, reinforced breeches of the same 
material, made with deep cuffs; $20. The hat 
is of velours, $12; high tan leather boots, $12 





The leather coat is a boon to the sports- 
woman, not only for its perfect practicability 
but for its exceeding smartness. This one is 
of brown ooze, leather lined with tan col- 
ored wool velours, although, if one prefers, 
it may also be had in calfskin; $65. The be- 
coming hat is all of brown ooze leather; $20 


The Open Season for 


Sports Costumes 


Outdoor Costumes Like These May 
Also Serve for the More Strenuous 


Forms of War Work 


The Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service will gladly purchase 
any article on this page for 
you without extra charge 


This three-piece hunting suit 
of greenish tan English 
waterproof cloth has one of 
those adaptable skirts, 
which, though fitting per- 
fectly, may be drawn up on 
a draw-string, slipped under 
the collar of the coat, and 
worn as a cape. The game 
pockets of the coat are rub- 
ber-lined; suit, $175, made 
to order. Matching hat, $7.50; 
boots of smoked leather; $18 


The plea@santest part of this 
coat is that it is really two 
garments in one, for it is 
perfectly reversible. One 
side is of tweed, and the 
other of glove leather—it’s 
sketched leather-side in. The 
large arm-holes make it 
comfortable to wear over 
heavy sports clothes; $95. 
The hat is of stitched tweed, 
with a rather stiff brim on 
the lines of a trench helmet ; $8 
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The knickerbockers and shirt, both of water- 
proofed covert cloth, are made to one’s mea- 
sure; shirt, $18; knickerbockers, $35. Bag 
of cravenetted gabardine with leather straps; 
$7.50. Tan box calf boots, $14; soft hat, $7.50 
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Georgette crépe, either white, or flesh color, is 
the material of this blouse of the well-known 
slip-on species. Buttons covered with the ma- 
terial fasten the flat yoke on the shoulders, 
and light blue stitching trims the front; $7.95 





There are few smarter things to wear with a suit than 
a high-necked blouse of white batiste, trimmed with 
crisp frills in front. This one has a row of crochet- 
covered buttons dividing its fluted, pointed ruffles; $4.50 


In the Shops 


The addresses of the shops where these garments 
may be purchased, will be furnished on request, 
or, if you prefer, the Shopping Service will gladly 
buy the things for you without extra charge. In 
that case, just write to the Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York City, 
describing what you want and enclosing your 
cheque drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company. 
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There never yet was a woman who didn’t want 
a hand-made batiste blouse the minute she 
saw it. This one, of a dainty simplicity, has 
hemstitching and tucks by way of trimming; 
its seams are finished with entre deux; $5.50 





There may be some women who can get along without 
Satin frocks, but it is exceedingly doubtful. There is 
absolutely no end to the uses and the wearing qualities 
of this surplice frock of black satin with its sash fin- 
ished with a heavy silk fringe. A fold of Georgette 
crepe softens the becoming V of the neck-line; $39.50 


A frock which will help one through the remaining warm 
days, and, later, will cheerfully retire under a coat, is 
this one of dark blue Georgette crépe made over a blue 


China silk slp. The blue taffeta sash is exceedingly 
smart, and the collar and cuffs of white organdie edged 
with Valenciennes lace are charming last touches; $39.50 


It’s difficult to find a moderately priced serge frock in 
these days of wool shortage, but it can be done and done 
in the most satisfactory way, too. The answer is this 
frock ot dark blue serge, trimmed with rat-tail braid and 
serge-covered buttons, and made on those straight lines 
which are as smart as they are becoming; $39.50 











Here is a little barbed wire entangle- 
ment. Query: should a lady, while 
cutting across lots—in the event of her 
catching her Lucile rompers on a fence 
of barbed wire—permit a calf to lick 
off her makeup without screaming and 
making what is known in polite circles 
asascene? The problem is technically 
called “how to overcome calf love” 


Picture of Pattie and Pudgie 
in bad odor on the farm, as 
a result of Pussie’s manipu- 
lating a two-nozzled spray, 
and trying to do it against 
the wind—so silly of her— 
instead of with it. Yes, if it 
were only sculpture, we 

i could call it “Naiads at 
ay \ play”—design fer a fountain 
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Pussie has been sent to blast the bald 
spots out of the big field. The only 
- powder she has had any experience 
ae =—— with comes in small, round boxes. But, 
Pussie is meditating,—how blast with. 
. out powder! The mystery is too deep 
XK Price ™ for her. That is why she is absent. 

ee ak cai mindedly chewing a stick of dynamite, 
in the fond belief that it is a new 
kind of almond bar or tootsie rol] 





It was so hot that Phylisse just had to 
shed a few of her . . . and work 


without any of her. Of course, 
the beets have all turned red, the ears 
of corn are listening to the shocked 
whispers of the pole beans, the cab- 
bages all turn their heads modestly 
away, and as for the potatoes, their 
eyes are popping out of their heads! 


Pattie has been doing the tomatoes, 
clad in a straw hat and a shadow lace 
blouse. The sun has burned the de- 
sign of the lace upon Pattie’s impec- 
cable back, for three years the admira- 
tion of the parterre boxes at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. If Pattie has 
enough blouses and the sun holds out, 
she will—like a movie theatre—be able 
to change her pictures twice a week 


Dance of the rough Farm Brigade. Phylisse (who did the barefoot stuff in 
Greenwich Village) is, in a highly aesthetic pose, casting bone fertilizer upon 
the fruitful land. Pattie, Pussie and Pudgie are registering despair, the whole 
picture making a striking Ruth St. Denis, Roshanara sort of thing, as it were 


War Gardening for War Brides 


Toying With the Business End of a Hoe 
Sketches by THELMA GUDLIPP 


WEL summer is here, and Pattie and Pussie and Pudgie and Phylisse have 
given up the studio and the interior decoration shop, and the tea room, and all 
the rest of it, in order to dedicate themselves unreservedly to cultivating the busi- 
ness end of a hoe. All the girls are calling a spade a spade on an honest-to-real 
farm—with cows and pigs and ducks ’n everything—the gypsy blood to the gypsy 
blood, the Onyx hose to the garden hose, and all that sort-of thing, you know. 
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Munitions of Health 
The nation’s strength must be built at the home table 

- There never was a time when Americans needed their full mea- 
sure of energy and endurance as they need it today. If you are to fulfil 
your own daily task and carry your fair share of the national burden, 
you need above all things health and physical vigor. You need the con- 
stant reinforcement of a nourishing and properly balanced diet. You 
should eat a good soup every day. There is nothing that will simplify 
your daily food problems better than 
Campbell’s Vegetable Sou 

It is a balanced combination of nourishing food in a most tempting and easily 

digested form. 

In this inviting soup we include choice potatoes, tender carrots and sweet 
yellow turnips—daintily diced. Also Dutch cabbage, Country Gentleman 
corn, small peas and baby: lima beans. We add parsley, celery, juicy green 

okra, a fine tomato puree, a hint of leek, onion and sweet red 

-... peppers, beside barley, rice and alphabet macaroni—all blended 

CS with an invigorating stock made from selected beef. 
| Let your grocer bring you a dozen 
of this wholesome strength-giving soup 
and never be without it. 
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“My Hair Is Always Wavy’”’ 


My friends think my hair is naturally 
wavy. But it isn’t, nor do I patronize the 
hairdresser. I just slip on a few West 
Electric Hair Curlers before dressing and 
by the time my hair is ready to “do up” it 
has a beautiful, soft wave which lasts all 
through the day and evening. 





are really wonderful. They work entirely with- 
out heat; can be put on in a minute, and require 
no attention while attached. They are made of 
one piece of electrified steel with no sharp 
corners or edges. Will not break nor injure the 
hair in any way. 


Over Fifty Million in Daily Use 


They are a real economy. Each one guaranteed 
to last a life time. Buy a set and try them. 


Card of Two—10c 
Card of Five—25c 


On sale everywhere at all good stores, or we will supply 
you direct if you will send your Dealer’s name, enclosing 
the price in either stamps or money. 


“Guide to Hair Dressing at Home” sent free with every order 
for card of curlers. , 


West Electric Hair Curler Company 
146 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of The West Stocking Shields 


Frank Gray Gris- oe 
wold of New York 
and one cf his 
large Marlin cr 
spearfish prizes 





Men of the Tuna Club 


(Continued from page 49) 


of the club and yachtsman, is, to the 
members, perhaps the best known figure 
in the institution. He was one of the 
founders and the only man active in 
club interests during the entire life of 
the organization, he has devoted his life 
to the welfare of the club. 

Among the honorary vice-presidents is 
Col. D. M. Burns, of San Francisco, at 
one time the biggest political figure in 
the state, who was ofterT said to carry 
the California elections in his pocket; 
Chas. Hallock, the founder of Forest 
and Stream; David Starr Jordan, long 
known as the president of Stanford 
University, and an ichthyologist of note, 
but more recently as one strayed into 
the less luminous paths of pacifism and 
peace-at-any-price; Geo. F. Kunz, of 
New York, probably the greatest living 
authority on precious stones; Admiral 
Peary, the explorer; Geo. H. Hodgson, 
the English textile-machine manufactur- 
er, whom neither the war nor the pleas- 
ures guaranteed by the possession of a 
three thousand acre shooting box with- 
in thirty miles of London can detain 
from his ten-year long habit of an an- 
nual six months at Catalina; A. W. 
Hooper, of Boston, who is one of the 
big men in munitions, but one of the 
truest sportsmen that ever played a fish. 
He has spent from three to five months 
on the Channel waters each season for 
more than a decade, and many a lion- 
hearted foe has be brought to defeat— 
and the gaff hook! 


Not only to anglers but to sports- 
men in a dozen realms is the name 
of F. Gray Griswold, of New ‘York, a 
familiar one. Mr. Griswold is one of 
those fortunate men who can enjoy as 
a steady occupation that which is to 
most men a hard won vacation pastime. 
During the successful days of both Euro- 
pean and American racing he maintained 
splendid stables; the first polo team to 
visit the United States came under his 
care; big game and big fish have called 
him to all quarters of the earth, and his 
yacht Kona has given him some twenty 
thousand miles of fascinating travel. 


Other honorary vice-presidents of the , 


Tuna Club are the executives of famous 
angling organizations of the Atlantic 
coast, England, France and Australia. 

In the list of members the names of 
many prominent men appear. Col. 
Roosevelt, Henry van Dyke, Stewart 
Edward White, at present forsaking his 


|- pen for a captaincy in the California 
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“Grizzlies”; Alfalo, the English sports 
writer, and Vachell, also an Englishman | 
of letters; the late Daniel B. Fearing, of 
Newport, who long possessed what is 
considered the finest library in the world 
on fish and fishing, but who had of late] 
presented it to the broader uses of a 
university » Prof. Hale, who seeks out 
the mysteries of the stars at the won- 
derful Mt. Wilson observatory; Henry 
E. Huntington, the Southern Pacific 
magnate, and Gifford Pinchot, the con-| 
servationist, whose fishing exploits at 
Catalina were written of so vividly by 
the late Dr. Chas. F. Holder, . founder 
and first president of the club, and) 
author of books on the Channel Islands, 


E N. DICKERSON, the New York- 
* er, who maintains residences and 
shooting boxes in half a dozen places in 
this country and Europe, and is the 
proud husband of the only woman who 
has ever taken a season’s record tuna, 
is another club member. Net only was! 
Mrs. Dickerson’s fish a season’s record, 
but the second largest of this species 
that has ever been landed on regulation’ 
tackle. The world’s record, held by Col. 
Morehouse, being 251 pounds while Mrs. | 
Dickerson’s fish weighed 216. L. Dy 
Mitchell, of Nova Scotia, who is now¥ 
at the front in France, took a 710-pound | 
blue fin on the Atlantic coast, and al-] 
though his was a wonderful feat, it can- 
not be compared to the skillful fight an™ 
angler must go through to bring in one) 
of these fish on the twenty-four strand 
line and sixteen ounce rod. 

Both “Dusty” and William Farnum 
are persistent swordfish anglers of the 
Tuna Club and their fast cruiser Ding 
is kept busy whisking these stars of the’ 
moving picture world to and from the} 
fishing grounds whenever the studio al | 
lows them a respite. In fact, swordfish 
seem to be almost outrunning the long 
famous tuna as attractors of the big: 
sportsmen. W. C. Boschen, for many” 
years a New Yorker, started the game | 
by capturing the first true swordfish 
(355 pounds) ever taken on rod and) 
reel, during the season of 1913. Since} 
that date this sport has grown in popu=| 
larity until it overshadows all else. Hugo” 
R. Johnstone, of Hamilton, Mass., 
Pasadena, Cal., now serving his country, 
as a Lieutenant in the navy, exceed 
Mr. Boschen’s record with a fish of 
362 pounds, but Boschen recaptured 
his laurels with a catch weighin 
463 pounds. (Continued on page 64)) 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent Hair Wave 


(Process and Implements are patented in the U. S. A.) 











You can never see a “permanent” wave in any hair if 
given by “Nestlé’s,” because here implements, process, 
knowledge and experience covering a lifetime are brought 
into action. You can both see and feel a “permanent wave 
if given by a “machine” elsewhere. The Nestlé result looks 
soft, groomed and simple; the other dry and corrugated. 


Nestlé’s are the originator of permanent waving, and 
their staff is trained for nothing else. 


The new water-waving device, the “NESTOL COMB,” 

! here illustrated, is the latest and most successful addition 
to permanent waving. It is wonderful in its effects and 
simplicity of application as a water-waver. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


| 5 d FIFTH AVENUE 
C « N E S T LE C 0 >9 eras atone NEW YORK 


Permanent Hair Wavers. Telephone Plaza—6541 


























E as exquisite all day as you are the moment 

you step from your bath! Odorono, used 

regularly, will keep your underarms, feet, hands, 
forehead, always dry and sweet. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 
50c and $1.00; trial size 30c. Or address The Odorono Co., 
219 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live -in 
Canada, address The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


QDO-RO-NO fp 
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Men of the Tuna Club 


(Continued from page 62) 


Mr. Boschen is a most indefatigable 
fisherman and seldom spends less than 
three months a year at Catalina. Aran- 
sas Pass and other well known angling 
centers used to see much of him also, 
but since learning the fascination of the 
swordfish game other fields have lost 
much of their charm. 


G. MURPHY—better known as 
le “Old Hickory” from the well-re- 
garded rods he makes of that wood—is 
another annual visitor, having spent each 
summer season at the club for the past 
twelve years. A. J. Eddy, of Chicago, 
is a rod man also, as well as a great 
corporation lawyer—having instituted 
the use of the nine-ounce rod in the 
light tackle class—and F. J. Rabbeth, 
the inventor, who was a member of the 
Creedmore rifle team that defeated the 
rest of the world, are also anglers en- 
joying the sport and difficulties of using 
their own inventions. 

H. U. Mudge, of the Rock Island 
railroad; -T. H. Wheeler, vice-president 
of the Standard Oil Co., and J. G. 
Newcomb, of the same _ corporation; 
Steele, the organizer of the Harvester 
Trust; E. L. Doheny, whose oil and 
mining activities have made him one 
of the biggest figures in the west, and 
D. P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., all find Cata- 
lina’s angling possibilities a fascinating 
way of forgetting the cares of “Big 
Business.” 

Major F. R. Burnham, whom Richard 
Harding Davis immortalized as a “Real 
Soldier of Fortune,” captures fish with 
all the skill that he exhibited in outwit- 
ting Matebele warriors. 
Millan, who also knows the wilds of 
Africa, and who owns the big Nairobi 
ranch over which Col. Roosevelt hunted 
and wrote in his early ex-presidential 
days, was a record holder of the club 
and an enthusiastic angler until the great 


Where the War May 


W. N. Mac-° 


war called for his services. Osthaus, the 
painter of dog portraits ; Howard Heinz, 
of Pittsburgh, who is “Pickles” to Cata- 
lina; Velie, the automobile manufactur- 
er; "Zane Grey, who can write fiction 
about fish as well as people; Wm. F. 
Humphry, president of San Francisco’s 
Bohemian Club, and Sir Henry Blosse, 
the Irish sportsman, are enthusiastic 
members. 


‘IMMY” JUMP, the light tackle 
man, and C. G. Coon, who, under 
the guidance of Captain Farnsworth, 
was the angling pioneer on the west 
coast of Mexico; Thos. Thorkildsen, 
who superseded ‘ ‘Borax Smith” as the 
“king” of that commodity; Wm. H. Bart- 
lett, of wheat fame as well as the owner 
of over six hundred square miles of 
New Mexican soil, and H. W. Adams, 
the vice-president and manager of the 
cattle company that this huge estate sup- 
ports; Dr., now Major, B. F. Alden, 
head surgeon of the French Hospital in 
San Francisco, who operated on himself 
for appendicitis, and is soon to take a 
base hospital staff to France; the Ban- 
ning brothers, owners of Santa Catalina 
Island; Roy Carruthers, manager of the 
Palace in San Francisco, and D. M. 
Linnard, of the Huntington and Mary- 
land in Pasadena; Geo. Pillsbury, Jr., 
who landed the second marlin taken on 
rod and reel, and did it while managing 
a skiff alone, far out on the rough- 
waters of the Channel—all these and 
many more are the men who belong to 
the Tuna Club. East and west, north 
and south, the far corners of the earth 
send them to Santa Catalina. And there 
they find the joy of keen days in the 
open, never-to-be-forgotten fights with 
the unsurpassable fish of the west coast 
waters, a summer sea and a smiling 
land, and a group of sportsmen with 
whom it is a pleasure to associate and 
an honor to compete. 


Be Lost 


(Continued from page 19) 


a line anywhere west of Lake Baikal, 
so as to prevent a continuation of the 
present advance, and to stop Germany 
from gorging herself further with Rus- 
sia’s riches. It is immaterial where this 
line is if it can fill this function. 

If the Allies do this, however, they 
will force Germany to detach a certain 
number of divisions from the West, in 
order to hold what has already fallen 
into German hands. As the eastern 
front grows in strength, this number 
will have to be increased, so that victory 
on both fronts will be made possible. 


(THE success of an expeditionary force 
working westward from Vladivostok 
would depend upon two factors. The 


first is the ability of such a force to. 


attract to itself a great body of the Rus- 
sian people; the second is the trans- 
Siberian railway. The first, it may be 
argued, is negatived at the outset by the 
known fact that we will go in contrary 
to the wishes of the Bolsheviki, and 
without their consent. The Bolsheviki 
will be actively hostile to us. 

But the Bolsheviki are only a small 
fraction of the Russian people; certainly 
not more than one-tenth. They do not 
represent the majority; they cannot 
speak for the majority. From the very 
outset of such an enterprise, we can be 
assured of the co-operation of the forces 
now under General Semenoff, as well as 
of the great number of Czechoslovaks, 
who are heart and soul with the Allied 
cause, and who hate the Germans and 
Austrians, as well as the Bolsheviki who 
are laboring in German interests. 

As to arousing the hostility of the 
Bolsheviki,—it is regrettable, of course, 
that we must antagonize any element in 


Russia. But our government must take 
the position that the Bolsheviki are -just 
as truly our enemies as are the Germans. 
We have sent them stores and supplies. 
They have destroyed them; they have 
given them to Germany; they have sold 
them. In many ways they have used 
our generosity against us. Ordered by 
Germany to withdraw from Ukraine in 
German interests, they did so without 
question. Ordered to yield to German- 
ized Finland new territory that Germany 
might profit, they signed’ the necessary 
decree. They are pro-German and are 
doing all they are able to promote Ger- 
man interests. 

Whatever their propelling motive may 
be, they are in fact, though not in name, 
allies of Germany; and, through aiding 
Germany, are striking with the tremen- 
dous force of German _ organization 
against us. We must therefore regard 
them as our enemies—enemies whom we 
have no desire to fight but whom we 
are prepared to fight if it be necessary. 


HEY will be hostile; they will join 

hands with the Germans, and ally 
themselves against us. Let them, Their 
numbers will add little real strength to 
the Teutonic army. In fact, they will 
rot that army, just as one rotten apple 
will destroy an entire barrel of good 
ones. But, in any event, we shall have 
with us the great majority of the Rus- 
sian people, with whose help. we can 
restore to Russia her honor and her 
liberty, which the Germans, and her 
own Bolsheviki, have shorn from her. 
For ourselves, we shall bring back again 
peace on earth, and a peace which the 
decent peoples of the earth can enforce 
and make lasting. 
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Designed and built for Mr. Vaughan Gilbert Richardson of Minneapolis 
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RAYNTITE FABRIKOID 
—the Tip-Top Top 


Thousands of cars look old and seedy beccuse of dingy, 
faded, leaky tops. If your car is in this class why not have 
your local top maker restore its snappy appearance and give 
it enduring serviceability by putting on a new, beautiful top 
made of Rayntite Fabrikoid. 


RAyNTIT E 


A DU PONT PRODUCT 


is made to stand heat, cold, rain and snow without losing its 
fresh appearance. We specifically guarantee it for one year 
not to leak, crack nor peel—but it’s made to last the life 
of the car. Why not end your top troubles once and for all 
with a top backed by a Du Pont guarantee. Send for free 
sample and tell us the best top maker in your locality. 
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Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 
WILMINGTON CP SR on ee ee ae DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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brought out to its best advantage. 


they disappear. 


easily use 


is ordinarily the case. 


of three cents to cover postage. 





H. S. PETERSON & CO., 214 W. Kinzie St., 





HEREVER men compare fair women, you 
hear them comment upon the beauty of their hair. 
Whenever women mention hair beauty, you hear of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


for all who use it know that all the natural beauty of their hair is 
Canthrox is the favorite because it 
so pleasantly and quickly dissolves and removes all dandruff, dirt and 
excess oil, leaving the hair so fluffy that it seems much heavier than it 
is. The very first shampoo removes most of the dandruff, and after 
each succeeding shampoo you find the flakes smaller and fewer until 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. No good hair wash costs less and none is more 
Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water, thus making 
enough shampoo liquid to saturate ali your hair instead of merely the top of the head, as 
Then rinse, and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 


Free Trial Offer 


To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, 
cflective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address upon receipt 


the most simple, in all ways the most 


Dept. 237, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















10% DISCOUNT SALE 


Mrs. Adair’s 
Ganesh Preparations 


From August First until September Fifteenth 


T a time when Toilet Preparations are soaring in price, 


this discount will be especially appreciated. 


It was 


made possible by Mrs. Adair’s foresighted purchases 
of large quantities of supplies while prices were still reasonable and 
importations from the Orient uninterrupted. Mrs. Adair’s Lecture 
Book, describing all the Ganesh Preparations and how they should be 


used, will be sent on request. 


In ordering, make out your check or money order 
for 10% less than the regular prices quoted below 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL — Ef- 
faces wrinkles; builds up sagging tissues; 
makes flesh firm and healthy. $1, $2.50, $5. 
GANESH DIABLE TONIC—Tones and 
whitens the skin; contracts ~ so pores ; 
reduces puffiness. 75c, $2 and $5. 
GANESH CLEANSING ws a 8 
soothing, exquisitely pure. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
GANESH LILY LOTION—An omnes 
liquid powder. Prevents and relieves tan 
and, sunburn. Pink, cream, white. 50, 
2.50. 


GANESH NEIGE CREAM—Greaseless: pro- 
—_ _ from sun and wind; makes powder 
Pink, cream, white. $1.50. 
GANESH FRECKLE CREAM—For freckles, 

tan and discolorations. $1. 

GANESH SKIN (FOOD Firms muscles and 
fills out hollows. 75c, $1.50 and $3. 
GANESH HAND CREAM—Keeps the hands 
smooth, white and youthful. $1. 

GANESH JUNO—A poe for nin, out 
and firming neck and bust. $1.25, 

GANESH CHIN pl woe Day annie 
chin. $5 and $6.50. 


Saneen FOREHEAD STRAP — Banishes 
ead lines. $4 and $5. 


GANESH EYELASH & EYEBROW TONIC 
NT—Grows _ luxuriant, velvety 
po eg g fe. color. 
GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION — Re- 
moves brown spots and “‘moth patches.”” $1. 
GANESH ANTI-PUFF eesti bad 
puffs under the eyes. $1.25. 
GANESH ENAMELINE — To a the 
neck and arms for evening. $1.5 
cAuese BAROCARPINE am OINT- 
NT—Prevents grayness and nourishes the 
—~ of the hair. $2. 
eAueen PILOCARPINE HAIR OINT- 
T—Good + dry hair; makes it bright 
aoa sy $1.5 
GANESH RETARDINE—Roteces flesh; to 
we rus. in externally. Never known to 
a 


GANESH BANDELETTES—will do won- 

tired, eyes. Box of 12, $2.50. 

GANESH BEAUTY gg et remov- 
‘blackheads.’’ Box of 20, $2. 


ELEANOR ADAIR 


557 Fifth Avenue 
92 New Bond Street, London, West 


New York City 
5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
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The Beginnings of Polo 


(Continued from page 48) 


The first donned a red; the next a 
blue shirt, and so on, the players, some- 
times twenty or thirty in all, ranging 
themselves, according to their color, on 
the side of the captains, generally Ben- 
nett and Mandeville, who took positions 
at their respective goals. The ball being 
placed in the middle of the field, the cap- 
tains charged at each other, as did the 
knights of old in their tournaments. If 
the captains failed to strike the ball, 
which was usually the case, their ten 
or a dozen followers took a chance at 
it in turn. The ponies had a trick of 
herding, common with half-wild horses. 
They would lean against one another 
and each one would put its neck over 
that of the one next to it. There was 
nothing to be done but to dismount and 
begin over again. 


ATER on, Bennett rented a house 
with grounds suitable for a polo 
field adjoining Jerome Park, and estab- 


lished the Westchester Polo Club. This 
became the fashionable rendezvous twice 
a week throughout the spring. Most of 
the players had not ridden a horse be- 
fore, for nobody in New York rode, 
and the others had crude ideas about 
both riding and playing polo. Bennett 
was the rules and by-laws, and fre. 
quently a number of members, after 
hurrying away from their offices and 
journeying out to the club, would be told 
that they could not play because Mr, 
@ennett required the grounds for a 
match he had arranged the night be- 
fore, after dinner. Then, when he went 
to Newport, he closed the club to the 
members that remained behind, and took 
the Westchester Polo Club to Newport, 
where it has remained ever since. 

At the end of the Newport season this 
set withdrew from the game, which was 
taken up seriously by the younger ele- 
ment, and, later, was organized and 
brought to its present form. 


The Star-Spangled Drama 


(Continued from page 29) 


balance every few minutes, and Roy 
Cummings comes out in front of a 
curtain and falls on and off the stage 
for what seems weeks at a stretch, al- 
though I don’t suppose it actually lasts 
more ,than an hour and forty minutes. 

To me, next to the dancing of Flor- 
ence O’Denishawn, who slipped quietly 
out of the West without even a few 
kind words from a press agent, the big 
event of the evening was Dolores, a lean 
gray horse of terpsichorean tendencies, 
played by William Holbrook and Roy 
Binder. But that, of course, is just a 
little personal matter, and you can’t ac- 
count for those things. I was delighted, 
too, to hand it to the chorus, who fully 
live up to the advertisements of “a 
chorus of forty under twenty”—in most 
of the season’s musical shows, it has 
been just vice versa. 

There is a great dearth of chorus men 
in the production. I suppose what with 
the draft and the anti-loafing law, it 
must be exceedingly hard to get chorus 
men, these days; I hate to resort to the 
old one—but I wish to Heaven it were 
impossible. 

There is this about “Hitchy-Koo,” 
though. It is mercifully far removed 
from the war. In fact, one comes in 
contact with it only in Irene Bordoni’s 
French marching songs, and in another 
song called, “It Will All End Up With 
the Right End Up.” I thought that was 
going to be a good song, too, and then 


they went and rhymed. “time” and 
“Rhine,” and spoiled everything. Like 
the Follies, “Hitchy-Koo” is in desper- 
ate need of a few good songs. Will 


someone kindly page Mr. Kern? 


PATRIOTISM simply runs wild in 
the Midnight Frolic. It makes the 
audience bang lustily with their ham- 
mers on the tables, feeling, with a glow 
of contentment, that they are thus help- 
ing to win the war; it inspires most of 
the songs and costumes; and it culmin- 
ates in a series of remarkably beautiful 
tableaux, arranged by Ben Ali Haggin. 
By use of gauze stretched over the frame 
he gains a curiously flat effect, so that 
each tableau looks like a painting, and 
entirely does away with the usual im- 
pression of a “living picture” of a wab- 
bling show girl balanced inside of a 
property frame. The Frolic is fortunate, 
too, in having as its single scene an 
Urban setting of real birches against a 
deep blue sky. 

Fanny Brice, more unlike her imita- 
tors than ever, does two of her songs, 
and the Six Brown Brothers saxophone 
the audience into a general state of well- 
being. The woman at the table next to 
me pointed out to her friend that it 


must be a terrible undertaking to keep 
all the complicated ins and outs of a 
saxophone shining so dazzlingly,—thus 
effectually deleting the joy from my life, 
for I couldn’t think of anything else 
during their entire act. I wish at least 
one Brown Brother would put me out 
of my misery by explaining who valets 
his saxophone, and what they do it with, 
and how long it takes to do it. The job 
of saxophone-cleaner heads the long list 
of Positions I Would Not Want to Fill. 

Frisco dances as entertainingly as he 
has been doing all winter, and Lillian 
Lorraine, who just doesn’t know what 
to do to kill her evenings, comes up 
from the Follies down-stairs to sing a 
song in a flower-twined swing, in which 
she floats far out over the silver fizzes 
of the ringside tables. She later on 
renders a timely ballad about “Hello, 
Springtime,” and, game to the last, con- 
cludes the evening dressed as Joan of 
Arc, singing one of those songs about 
“V is for Vim, I for Independence” and 
so on, the dénouement being the word 
“victory,” disclosed by faultless spelling. 


N the Century Grove, on the roof of 

the Century Theatre, everybody is 
steeped in patriotism, too. Mr. Gest 
and his happy family can’t do any 
tableaux of the Allies because the Frolic 
got there first, so they content them- 
selves with one little song which in- 
troduces the girls of the various Allied 
nations; and, for tableaux, they do 
heroines of American history, with 
charmingly novel effects—you just ought 
to see how blonde Barbara Frietchie’s 
old gray head is, and how the glycerine 
tears shine on Clara Barton’s cheeks! 

In the pauses between the waving of 
the flag, the Dolly sisters dance, helping 
the evening along considerably, and 
Sybil Carmen, Arline Chase, and Fran- 
ces Pritchard divide the remaining 
honors. I don’t want to appear super- 
sensitive, but I could manage to struggle 
along without Lorretta McDermitt’s jaz4 
dance, which she does in male habili- 
ments, smoking a large black cigar the 
while. When Frisco does it, I think it’s 
great; but, strong though I am for the 
single standard, I really must admit that 
there are still a few things that women 
can’t get away with—neatly. 

Gordon and William foley tumble 
around the Century Roof even more 
enthusiastically than their Sister Ray 
does over at the Globe. Whata nice quiet 
little family the Dooleys must be, when 
they are at home! I have never been 
able to find out for certain, but I have 
a strong, deep-rooted suspicion that they 


are the people who live in the apart-' 


ment over ours. 
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SILVER KING 


| Price each#2 $12 dozen 





YELLOW- FLASH 


Price each 85S¢ #10dozen 





BLUE-FLASH 
Price each 65% $7.80 dozen 
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Price each 85¢ $10dozen 
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They do not remark that it is all the 
more surprising that creatures so God- 
forsaken and unsustained should do their 
duty after all so well. Where in the 
squalid pages of this book, they ask, do 
you find the splendid chivalry, of the 
French officers and men, their devotion: 
and their patriotism? 

They forget that you can find almost 
anywhere in the pages of this book some- 
thing equally splendid, though less cele- 
brated in prose and verse, something 
which perhaps in its turn deserves to 
be celebrated—I mean the inglorious 
tenacity of the hopelessly common, neces- 
sary man. 


| es is true that these wretched beings 
hate the war and long for peace. But 
it is true also that, even more than they 
hate the war, they hate any man who 
does not take his part in the war and 
any man who will not see it through. 
And they know that the peace they long 
for can be had only by fighting for it; 
they never dream of getting it in any 
other way. No doubt disloyal journal- 
ists have misused the book. You could 
cut out a hundred pages of it that might 
serve as a pacifist pamphlet. But you 
could cut another hundred for another 
pamphlet and demolish the first. And 
so it goes. 

One can imagine a bitter-ender and 
a pacifist pelting each other all day long 
with fragments of its text, like theo- 
logians in the brave old times hurling at 
one another’s heads their jagged little 
pieces of the Bible. It would be, how- 
ever, rather a silly thing to do, for the 
book as a whole really cannot be com- 
pressed into any sort of propagandist 
pint pot. It is much too lively and too 
large. 


BY suppose by the advice of these 
critics we burn all copies of the book 
and hang the author and purge our- 
selves with hyssop of all the wicked 
things he said. How save our innocence 
from the world at large where the same 
things are encountered? As a tender- 
minded old party for a long time ex- 


The Log 


American army.” And, with that, I 
tore up all the stamps. He saw the 
| beauty of the idea at once and, between 
; the two of us, we purchased 543 five- 
| dollar stamps, at a reduced rate, and 
' destroyed them. Our German efficiency 
| will soon teach these Yankee pigs not 
; to trifle with a superior race. 





| Friday, June 7. Met the head of our 
German spy system in Hoboken. He 
took me aside and gave me some very 
startling news. All that I have seen, all 
that I have been told, in this country, 
he said, is absolutely true. Upon his 
word as a German, he said, the Ameri- 
cans had practically ONE MILLION 
men in France; three million more will 
be in training by August Ist, and if 
necessary, two million more after that. 
They are constructing airplanes by the 
thousands, and I am told by credible 
authorities that the shipbuilders can put 
'a ship in the water forty-eight days after 
| the keel has been laid. 





Saturday, June 8. Thirteen of my 
men deserted to-day to become American 
citizens. Met four more German agents. 


All confirmed the reports of my friend, 


'in Hoboken. Realize now that the Ad- 
!miral and Emperor have been greatly 
‘misinformed about matters in America. 
| Feel it my duty to return to Zeebrugge 
| promptly and put the naked truth before 
| them. Hope to be promoted for doing so. 


| July 4. En route to Zeebrugge. To- 


VANITY FAIR 


Saving the World from Barbusse 


(Continued from page 45) 


posed to the ideas of M. Barbusse before 
he even mentioned them, and exposed 
now to worse ones every day, I demand 
that the critics who would save me from 
M. Barbusse, shall save me from equal 
dangers. 

I demand that they logically go ahead 
and protect me from President Wilson, 
and all the liberal magazines, and espe- 
cially the socialist ones, and a large part 
of human conversation, which is any- 
thing but reasonable or nice. Why save 
my mind from the danger of M. Bar- 
busse when it may be struck down the 
next moment by some such phrase as 
making the world safe for democracy? 
This terrible phrase so terribly familiar 
is of the very essence of M. Barbusse, 

And that vision of a democratic peace 
and a union of the peoples; that idea of 
a super-patriotism, of war aims broader 
than a single country’s interests—they 
may turn up almost anywhere, even in a 
Presidential message, even on a poster in 
the street. And millions of our young 
men are no doubt tainted. They may 
be at bottom no better than the dirty 
poilus of M. Barbusse, hating the whims 
of rulers and of ruling castes, hating 
perhaps the old ambitions of the national 
state, the older patriotisms. 

And above all, the socialists everywhere 
—how save us from the thoughts of so- 
cialists, when the strongest party in the 
British Isles, the British Labor party, 
has but recently out-Barbussed M. Bar- 
busse? Not only would it upset the en- 
tire social order; it has planned to re- 
place that order from bottom to top and 
it has published its plan. Its programme 
may be seen anywhere, reeking with 
Barbusse motives, all worked out in hor- 
rid detail. 


E safeguards are to be taken against 
M. Barbusse, I demand that they 
be consistently extended. I desire 
to be sheltered from current opinion 
and saved from the ideas in the air. 
I demand that my protectors shall con- 
tinue as they have begun till the world 
is made entirely safe for a person of 
propriety. 


of the U-152 


(Continued from page 27) 


day I passed four American transports, 
loaded to the gunwales with soldiers. 
Many firecrackers, Many American 
flags. National holiday. The Admiral 
and the Emperor will be greatly inter- 
ested when they hear the truth about 
America from my lips. There are some 
things I can tell that will be news to 
them. I certainly expect promotion and 
the Grand Order of the Pink Dachshund 
with Feathers. 


July 10. Zeebrugge at last. Hard 
time getting into the harbor. Twelve 
concrete ships, English design, !eft in the 
channel, apparently by mistake. Don't 
know who left them. The Great Highborn 
Admiral will see me to-morrow. 


July 12. (From the Zeebrugge Lokal 
Anzeiger): “At nine o'clock last night, 
in the public square at Zeebrugge,.one 
of the most interesting events of the sea- 
son was enjoyed by a large and repre- 
sentative crowd of German citizens. 
Captain Adolph Emil Eisenbann, after 
a brief interview with Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, marched to the public square and— 
for reasons not stated by the authorities 
—made it possible for the German citi- 
zens to witness a splendid demonstration 
of the efficiency of our justly celebrated 
Mauser rifles. The captain effectually 
stopped thirty bullets in three seconds. 
The captain, on his recent journey to 
America, witnessed the complete destruc- 
tion of New York, Baltimore and Bos- 
ton, by a flotilla of German U-boats. 
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Finchley recommends the 


inspection of specially 


selected English shirts of 


recent arrival. The 
quality is exceptional. 


THE FINCHLEY 
BUSINESS SACK 


A SUBSTANTIAL AND 
EFFECTIVELY EXECUTED 
BUSINESS IDEA WHICH 
SELECT WEAVINGS HAVE 
MADE DOUBLY DESIRABLE. 


THE SHEPPARD LAPELS, 
WHICH ARE A MUCH 
ADMIRED FEATURE 
OF LONDON CUSTOM 
WORK, HAVE BEEN 
CAPABLY HANDLED. 


THE MODEL IS SUITABLE 
FOR USAGE BY MEN 
OF MATURE FIGURE. 


CUSTOM SERVICE WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


$40 to $60 


READY -TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


TFIDY CHILE 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


























INHAI—The Only Pongee Suiting that Will Shed Rain — 


and NOT Water Spot. The coolest, lightweight Pongee Silk ever woven. 
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NOT shrink in laundering. 
In natural linen and white. 








WILLED Gabardines, 

Rone wolgnt a 

spuns and foreign, yt 
weight fabrics. 








EXTENSIVE showing of 
flannels for outing trou- 
sers, including the famous 
English Cricket and Boat- 
ing Flannels, in plain white 
and striped effects. 








UT-OF-TOWN GOLF- 

ERS ARE INVITED 
TO WRITE FOR SAM- 
PLES AND SELF-MEAS- 
UREMENT BLANKS. 


IME 











TO INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE ONLY 








gg models for Riding, 
rap 


Shooting, Motoring 
and Traveling. 


The Spreading Plait 
of the Pivot SleeveGolf 
Suit 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 
Tailors Specializing in Sport Apparel 


30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Founded 1878 
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Bt a 


On the left, a well-cut plain white eve- 


ning waistcoat; price $8.50. 


On the 


right, an evening waistcoat, evidently 
made of grandmother’s wedding gown 


For the Well 


Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 55) 


FOR one at all sensitive to good judg- 
ment in clothes it is a relief to turn 
from him and his kind and stroll leisure- 
ly, in the warm summer night, to the 
doorway of the Ritz. 

A charmingly gowned woman has just 
stepped into the doorway and her escort 
is telling Hopkins that he need not re- 
turn. As he turns to enter also, it is a 
real pleasure to note how essentially the 
man and his clothes belong together. He 
is wearing a boater straw with black band 
with his dinner jacket. The jacket has a 
shawl collar and exposes a mediumly 
large oval of immaculate linen. His 
black, single-end tie smartly sets off his 
collar with its bold wings which are of 
just the right proportions. There are no 
superfluities, no furbelows, no exaggera- 
tions. 

These contrasts, these gulfs between 
what is good and what is bad in dress, 
can be multiplied indefinitely by observa- 
tion in any of our leading cities. It is 
but necessary to keep one’s eyes open and 
note the impressions which are made 
upon the optic nerve. In this issue of 
Vanity Fair I have endeavored to illus- 
trate some of the articles of clothing 
which can be classified among the sheep, 
and others which cannot fail to be classi- 
fied among the goats. 


AKE, for instance, the waistcoat for 

evening wear. The man possessed of 
a nice taste in dress will instinctively 
choose a waistcoat which is simple in 
both design and material. One to be 
worn with full evening dress will be 
either of white piquet or dull white silk 
entirely without decoration in the way of 
flowers or conventional designs. In its 
lines it will not be exaggerated, the points 
will not be too long, nor the “v” at the 
bottom too flaring or pronounced. Waist- 
coat and coat will be so designed that the 
former does not protrude in an ugly 
white line below the latter. 

Much the same distinction applies to 
the waistcoat for use with a dinner coat. 
One is illustrated in these pages which is 
nearly an epitome of all which is unde- 
sirable. Its material looks like the stuff 
of*which the fancy waistcoats or under- 
coats were made in the time of Mr. Pick- 
wick, and it is just about as suitable for 


use with a dinner jacket to-day, as would 
be one of those flowery garments un- 
earthed from some long-forgotten trunk 
in the family attic, or purchased from the 
stock of a theatrical costumer. 

Some exceedingly bad neckties have 
also been chosen for illustration in this 
issue. Why such material should ever be 
made into neckwear is difficult to under- 
stand, except on the warlike theory of 
camouflage, which is based on the plan 
of making anything look like what it is 
not. By an extension of the same theory, a 
buffalo robe would make a very nice 
bathing suit, or a blazer would make a 
good coat for an afternoon wedding. The 
men who wear neckties of this gay and 
peculiar.type have evidently forgotten the 
truth that civilization reverses nature 
when evolution reaches the stage of man, 
In the lower orders of animal life it is 
the male which wears the gay coloring. 
The peacock is far more resplendent-than 
his sober mate. It is the lion and not the 
lioness which wears the mane, and the 
stag and not the doe which is crowned 
with spreading antlers. 


T° some extent, savage man apes the 

animal kingdom in this particular, 
and the warrior of darkest Africa be- 
decks himself far more gorgeously than 
do his drudging spouses. But it is of 
the essence of civilization that this or- 
der of things be reversed, and among 
the modern races of Europe and Amer- 
ica the tendency has been constantly 
progressive in the direction of increased 
sobriety of dress for man as _ distin- 
guished from woman. It would be go- 
ing afield from the purposes of the 
present article to enter upon the cultural 
aspects of this matter, but the para- 
mount fact stands out in clear relief, 
that the whole trend of good taste is 
toward simplicity, unobtrusiveness and 
utility in the things which men wear. 

With the government insisting more 
and more strongly upon the conserva- 
tion of wool, and with a rising barometer 
of prices which automatically leads to 
conservation, it is emphatically a time 
not only for the selection of suitable 
and utilitarian clothing, but of careful 
attention to the matters of preserving 
and keeping that which one has. 
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All the coolness of an open 
car with permanent top— 
windows close instantly in 
case of storm. 


A Completely closed Car. 


Owner can drive with full 
interior open—or glass 
may be raised, separating 
front seat from rear when 
desired. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DANIELS EIGHT 


Suburban Limousine 
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GheGem of the 
Notions. 


PARKER’S 
H A IR BALSAM 
Hee to eradicate dandrufl, 
For Restoring Color and 
Be euty te Gray or FadedH 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 





Adaptations from the Latest Modes 
Prospective mothers find comfort and 
satisfaction in the Lane Bryant spe- 
cial maternity apparel—so cleverly 


designed to- conceal the condition that 
there is no need to stay at home. 


Everything for Baby, Too 
If unable to call at any_of our stores write 
to Dept. 1-14, New York address, for 
“Mater Modes,’”’ showing the latest Sum- 
mer fashions for the expectant mother, also 
a large selection of ‘‘Baby Needs.”’ 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 North State St. 
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Marmay Monogram Cigarettes 
Not only do you get an ultra refined cigarette, hand-made from the finest Turkish 
Tobacco, but it is primarily your cigarette. When you ask the other chap (or Her) 
to have a cigarette the individual touch is apparent—for your Monogram, Crest, 
Coat of Arms or Frat Mark is on your cigarette. 


100 for $2.25—250 for $5.25—500 for $10.00—1000 for $19.00. 
In ordering specify style monogram, blend and tips. Print initials, order by number. 
Ladies’ size with or without perfume. For 35 cents we'll send 15 cigarettes showing 
assortment.. We also have a Very Handsome Mahogany Humidor filled with 200 
monogram cigarettes for $6. 


All shipments in plain packages, insured and prepaid. Send us your order today 


MARMAY MFG. CO.., Dept. E., 136-138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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| Kebuldero<Gowns 


**DEBUILDING OF GOWNS" as carried out by 
me—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-made 
into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 
unbecoming dresses are made becoming. 
REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 













Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 
_1L% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 
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Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful 
face will be sent to any 
woman who has any kind 
of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every wo- 
man who has a_ single 
facial defect should know 
about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, 
crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 
give roundness to scrawny 
necks, clear up sallow skins 
and restore the charm of girl- 
hood beauty. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 833 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
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BILTMORE 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 


~The Cascades 


19th Floor—Always Cool 


Most unique dining room in 
New York. New decorations 
and lighting effects. 


Dancing 


Supervision Cameron Sisters 
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Unfreckled 


Flawless 
Complexions: 


a you envy those women 
whose complexions do not 
stain or freckle in the summer | 
sun? They no longer worry, no 
longer need dodge the sun. They 
enjoy every sort of outdoor sport 
without fear of tanning and 
freckling. They found a won- 
derful preventive of sun stains 
and freckles. 


They visited Mme. Rubinstein, the 
world famed Beauty Culturist, as 
have many thousands of women 
abroad. She treated their complex- 
ions, advised them as to its care dur- 
ing the summer and gave them some 
of her wonderful Beauty preparations. 


No longer envy these women—visit 
Mme. Rubinstein yourself. A few of 
her many marvelous Valaze special- 
ties especially adapted for summer’s 
use are listed below. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD expels 
all impurities of the skin, clears the pores, 
imparts beauty and softness; wards off 
wrinkles and crowsfeet. Valaze repairs the 
daily beauty wastage, removing freckles, and 
dispels the tanning and staining effects of 
sunburn. Valaze restores and preserves the 
natural beauty of the skin. Price $1.25, 
$2.25 and $6.50 

VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION — Used 
in conjunction with Valaze Skinfood will in- 
sure quicker and better results. A splendid | 
anti-wrinkle lotion. Price $1.25, $2.50. 


FOR A DRY SKIN the “Special” is used, 
$2.20 and $4.40. 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE—Quite mystifying in 
its action of overcoming oiliness and “‘Shine” 
of the skin, and undue flushing of nose and | 
face. Also reduces enlarged pores and black- 
heads. Price $1.75, $3.00 and $6.00. 
VALAZE BLACKHEAD & OPEN PORE 
PASTE—Refine- coarse skin texture, re- 
moves blackheads and reduces’ enlarged 
pores. Used in place of soap. Price $1.10, 
$2.10 and $5.50. 
VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION CREME 
for a greasy skin. Conceals tan, freckles and 
other skin blemishes. Whitens and bleaches. 
Price $1, $2, $3 and upwards. 
NOVENA SUNPROOF CREME—A unique 
preparation, the secret of which is known 
only to Madame Rubinstein. It prevents 
freckles and tanning by paralyzing the 
action of the sun’s rays upon the skin. A 
little rubbed on the skin before going out 
enables you to enjoy every outdoor form of 
amusement, sea-bathing—and with no fear 
of ill effect to the complexion. It is guar- 
anteed to be harmless, and may be used for 
children. It also forms a serviceable founda- 
tion for powder. Price $3.00, $5.00 a pot. 
Sample size $1.00. 

‘ALAZE OUTDOOR BALM ROSE—Protects 

dry skin from freckles, sunburn and tan- 

ing. Unequalled as an anti-wrinkle prepa- 
ration and exquisite foundation for powder. 
Price $1.65, $3.30 and upwards. 


| as before, with this hemisphere, 





VALAZE SNOW LOTION—A liquid powder | 
and an indispensable beauty lotion for sum- | 
mer. Soothes, refreshes and cools. Adheres 
firmly and invests face with exquisite soft- 
ness of color. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $5.00. 


CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES—Natural face 
coloring. Mention whether for blonde or 
brunette. Price $1.00, $3.50 and upwards 


VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER — For | 
greasy or normal skin. Price $1, $3, and $5. 
NOVENA POWDER—For dry skins. In 
five tints, flesh, rose, white, cream and rachel. 
Price $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 

VALAZE COMPRESSED POWDER — With 
puff and mirror, in dainty, convenient form 
for purse. Price $.75 each. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
a 49! Street, KY, 


LONDON, W. 
oe -~ St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 
1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Natatorium Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. | 
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Official Germany Fears America 


(Continued from page 21) 


tions created by raising false hopes in 
unofficial Germany—as to grain from the 
Ukraine and supplies from Russia and 
Rumania, for instance,—that it might be 
expected that the 1,000,000 Americans in 
France in early July would not be inex- 
plicable. But there is one thing about 
which the short memory of Germans can 
be of no help. There is no escape from 
America’s power to punish Germany 
economically. 

One German publicist after another 
has said: ‘We must have peace to get 
ready for the next war.” America has 
said: “We are going to see to it that— 
if the thing can be so arranged—there 
will never be another war like this. At 
least we can so fix you that you won't 
be able to start anything of that sort for 
a hundred years. That will be our little 
policy of insurance taken out for the 
benefit of our immediate descendants.” 


F the United States had stayed out 
of the war—that is to say if Germany 
had not kicked the leading neutral nation 


| into it—the Kaiser’s business men could 


have looked forward to resuming trade, 
when 
peace came. But it was the supremely 
dangerous thing for the Prussian—unless 
he was sure to win—to force all the 
English-speaking peoples into one boat, 
and to make them drop all their busi- 
ness rivalries indefinitely. 

Germany has broken every law gov- 
erning private property in war time. 
Privately owned German property, in 
America and elsewhere, has been used 
for German government purposes, before 
the war and since its outbreak. Ger- 
many made the French people pay a 
billion dollars after the Franco-Prussian 
war and has regretted her moderation 
ever since. But we have at the present 
time more German property in our hands 
than would have paid the tribute exacted 
from French citizens by Bismarck. As 


| the German government won't be in any 


position to make reparation for the il- 
legal sinkings and lootings, and unneces- 
sary military destruction, it is easy to 
see what will happen if the precedent 
established by Germany forty-six years 
ago is followed. 

There are about four billion dollars’ 
worth of German enemy alien property 
now in the control of the American pub- 
lic custodian, and the end is not yet—it 
is far off, indeed. The former German 
merchant marine is under our flag. 
Wher the bill of the Allies and neutrals 
has been presented, what will be left to 
help the Empire to start again to con- 
quer her trade rivals? 


ERR BALLIN, once of New York, 
and now of Berlin, has no delu- 
sions on the subject of what the loss of 


her great merchant fleet, which he did so 
much to build up, will mean to Ger- 
many. But his open warnings on the 


subject of the dangers of the Von Tir- | 


pitz policy of all or nothing were ignored 
until it was too late. He has shown that 
he realizes—quite apart from the will- 
ingness, or unwillingness of people to 
deal with you,—that business cannot be 
done unless you have the equipment to 
do it with. The fatal blow fell when 
President Wilson confiscated and re- 
named the steel monsters that had been 
lying in the Hudson from the outbreak 
of hostilities. That meant the undoing 
of what Germany had accomplished in 
twenty years’ struggle for world trade. 
France is utterly opposed to any league 
of nations for peace, if it presupposes 
the inclusion of Germany. Her objec- 
tion is based on the Wilson theory that 
the Hohenzollerns cannot, and must not, 
be trusted. The leading British states- 
men, in England and in the Dominions, 
take the same view. Italy will follow 
Great Britain, France, and America, 
having suffered bitterly from the former 


German control of her financial sys- | 


tem. 

The most portentous indication that 
the United States is not going to handle 
the after-the-war problems in a haphaz- 
ard fashion is to be found in the fact 


that the leading experts of this country, | 


who are helping the Government, are 
finding time to draw up plans on “prob- 
lems of reconstruction,” under the direc- 
tion of Elisha M. Friedman, of the 
National Council of Defence. 

Among those who are so passing their 
spare moments are Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Professor Irving Fisher, the money ex- 


pert; Charles M. Schwab, Professor A. 
A. Potter, the engineering authority; 
Professor Allen Rogers, the chemist; 


Professor E. E. A. Seligman, Edwin A. 
Clapp, and John B. Frey. This is a case 
of taking a leaf out of the German book. 
Our plans in this respect are to be 
brought into harmony with those of 
Great Britain and France, both of these 


nations having special departments at | 


work on the subject. 


HEN the war is over we shall | 
have the second largest navy in | 


the world. We shall have the second 
largest merchant marine. The chances 
are that we shall have an army as large 
as that of England, and Germany will 
probably not only have no merchant 
fleet, but no navy. 

So, von Kuehlmann, in making his 
statement to the Reichstag showed that 
he knew the significance of America in 
the war and after. His successor will 
know more, and may admit more. And 


it is safe to predict that the German | 


people will know the facts next year. 


Making the World Safe for Art 


(Continued from page 33) 


| to be fed. The artists who are not fight- 


ing are going on with their work and 
meeting with the cordial support of 
the people at large. They are getting 
their usual prices. A great lady from 
America who was in a painter’s studio, 
near Paris, whispered to a French maid, 
“IT should like to have my portrait 
painted, but I do not think I should be 
doing my duty, by indulging in such a 
luxury at a time like this.” “But, 
madame,” replied the other, “are the 
artists to starve? We do not consider 


| them as the proper objects of charity. 
| My country has drawn her sword in de- 
| fense of civilization, and what the artists 


produce represents civilization.” “I did 
not think of it that way,” said the other, 


| who had great possessions, and thought 


that she had done all her duty when she 
had put out a service flag and had 


N America and in England this atti- 

tude is not taken. The public is 
perfectly willing to “help” the artists. It 
is prepared to serve on committees and 
to subscribe to funds. But, for the 
time being, it is inclined to put painters 
and sculptors in the class of “unneces- 
sary laborers,” like bartenders and but- 
lers. It all depends on the point of 
view. 
soldigrs, the French are intensely prac- 
tical, and it would be wrong to dismiss 
their opinion as sentimental, because it 
is contrary to that of others who think 
themselves more serious, and really arenot. 

In one of his novels Anatole France 
described an Abbé, standing in a bread- 
line, in the great Revolution, quietly 
reading the passage on love, at the end 
of the Fourth Book of Lucretius. That 
was a bright example of the serene spirit 


Yet as private individuals. and as | 
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An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 
gardens of France. 

At the best stores. 
Extract oe 

5, $2.50, $1.50  Roug 

Toilet Water 3.00 


ace Powder 1.50 
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“ELURA A’ -A PHIKTY BOGEER 


“Lura A” is a 30’ x 7’ Hunting Cabin Cruiser used on the Mississippi River by her owner, 
Mr. Fred L. Lucas, of Delta Farms, Lockport, La. She was designed and built by the 
Reliance Motor Boat Company, of New York City, and her power plant is a four cylinder 
Van Blerck which gives the boat a cruising speed of 24 real miles an hour. 


No matter whether it be on Long Island Sound or on the Mississippi River, the really. 
worth while boats are powered with Van Blerck Engines. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY—30 CHURCH STREET—NEW YORK CITY 














If You Were Acquainted With Reduce Your Flesh 


Every School 


There Would Be No Reason for the 
Existence of The Vogue School Service 


It is impossible for you to know all the 
schools, but the manager of the VOGUE 
SCHOOL SERVICE is familiar with all 
the worth-while schools of America. Why 
don’t you write to him of your school 
problem? 

sam pong in the United States is a 
school just fitted-to the needs of your son 
or daughter. You may never have heard Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 


of it, but the manager of the Vogue School 
Service has. Whatever the information reducing Rubber Garments 


you may require, whether on For Men and Women 
Boy’s Schools 
Girl’s Schools 
Art Schools 
Vocational Schools 
write today and you will receive promptly, 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians \, 
— and worn by society everywhere. — 
BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE} 








unbiased information and advice on your Price $5.50 Price $6.50 

problem. It is yours for the asking. CHprice $2.00" Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. NECK &CHIN REDUCER 
THE VOGUE SCHOOL SERVICE Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, (#igs4*) 
19 West 44th St. New York City 353 Fifth Avenue, New York (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 





_. Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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IN CASE 


VANITY FAIR 
SHOULD BE LATE 


Please be patient 


This is war-time. Muni- 
tions, troops, supplies for 
our army and our Allies 
are being handled by every 
railroad in America. Em- 
ployees of railway and post 
office have been drafted; 
trains and mails are now 
re-scheduled. Because of 
these things, second-class 
mail is subject to unfore- 
seen delays, and delivery 
dates of second-classmatter 
can no longer be assured. 


Private Shipments 


CANNOT BE GUARANTEED 


In War Time 


We have taken every pos- 
sible precaution to see that 
your copy of Vanity Fair 
shall reach you on its regu- 
lar day. But in case it does 
not, don’t assume that 
your copy is lost. Don’t 
write us at once. Give the 
United States Mail a few 
days’ leeway. In nine cases 
out of ten, your copy even- 
tually will arrive. 





VANITY FAIR 


New York City 








VANITY FAIR 


The Overseas Dramatic Season 


(Continued from page 43) 





faithfully and well, and she don’t de- 
serve this disgrace. 

SoutrE (bubbling and grabbing hand- 
fuls of his hair): Kalte-Aufschnit! 
Dis iss too exasper-r-r-r-r-r-r-ration ! 
If der goil vants hinaus zu go, ged ouid 
off her vay und let her go! 

ANNA (sobbing): Yes, yes, let me 
go! Let me go! (She starts to go, but 
David stops her.) 

Davip (passionately) : Father, if Anna 
is driven out that door, your son goes 
also! 

SQuIRE (takes three miore steps for- 
ward, gets red in the face and dashes his 
hat to the floor): Neffer! I haf some 
secret inflammation in der case! Der 
goil iss a sociable evil! 

Davip: Take care, Father! I am 
your son, and I don’t want to forget 
that,—but I am a man, and you are in- 
sulting the woman I want to make my 
wife! 

SqumrE (stretching his fists toward 
Heaven and jumping up and down): 
Your wife, iss it? I kent make it seem 
pozzible. Esk her aboot der child in 
New Britain, Connecticut. Go ahead 
and esk her. I am anticipation. 

, Ha, ha! 

(They all stand in tableau formation, 
aghast. Lew Fields, in the checkered 
suit, is standing at one side, throwing out 
side-long villain glances at intervals and 
adjusting his tie nervously. Anna goes up 
to C door, opens it wide and stands on 
the threshold, while the wind-machine in 
the wings speeds up and a handful of 


paper snow drifts in.) 

ANNA (returning a few steps into the 
room): Yes, you have hunted down 
the defenseless gel who only asked to 
earn her bread in your home. But there 
is the man, an honored guest at your 
table,—why don’t you find out what his 
life has been? For he (pointing at Lud- 
wig Spielzeugle) is the father-in-law of 
my child! 

(Spielzeugle adjusts his tie, chokes, 
and fixes his eyes on the second balcony 
as they all turn and look at him.) 

ANNA (continuing): And what is 
more, I arrest you and this man (turn- 
ing to the Squire) for conspiracy under 
the Postal Savings Act. All this time. 
when you thought that I was but a poor 
helper in your house, I have been in the 
employ of the Creel Bureau of Public 
Information. I have heard of your and 
Spielzeugle’s plot to destroy the Scenic 
Railways at Luna Park. I know of 
your association with that notorious 
German spy organization, the Society 
for the Advancement of French Pastry 
in the German Army. There are ten 
Intelligence officers outside in the snow, 
so come, get your things on, my fine 
fellows. You’re coming with me, both 
of you. 


(Curtain) 

A few old favorites like this, given 
the proper twist by some patriotic so- 
ciety, would serve not only to entertain 
the boys, but to put the whole German 
nation in a decidedly unfavorable light. 


To a Kite and a Girl 


By George S. Chappell 


C2 gone! my dearest love 
. Who, in the skies above, 
Kite-like, unruly, 
Danced on a slender twine, 
Bond which I counted mine; 
Was it so, truly? 


Thus was my Loved One lost, 
Fragile and tempest-tossed, 
Toy of the weather, 
And, when the bond was reft 
Only a doubt was left,— 
Who held the tether? 
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Save the 
Thoughtless 


ollars 


“TI got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of course, | 
didn’t really need it, but—”’ 












* 


“What if it is only a few blocks? Here, taxil”’ 


it * * * 


“TI know I'd feel a lot better if I ate less, but I simply must 
have a big order of—"’ ‘ 


* 


a * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with signif- 
icant craters and ‘‘plum-caked’’ with unspeakable things 
that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all that some 
of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t it? It wouldn’t 
make it any easier to stand firm ‘against those blood- 
crazed, grey hordes who come on wave after wave because 
they believe their Kaiser is ‘‘God’s anointed shepherd of 
the German people.”’ 

ag * cs * 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 
have simply been thoughtless. 

Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far, 
we have been asked only to lend—to lend at a good round 
4% interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into 


War Savings Stamps. 
NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON 
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For boiling temper- 
atures—cool cloth- 
ing. Thin tropical 
fabrics. Highest 
type of tailoring. 
All ready-to-wear. 


Everything for hot weather. 


White flannels, silk 
shirts, Panamas, low 
shoes, bathing suits. 


Sporting Goods. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Rocers Peet COMPANY 


Broadway |. Broadway 
at 13th St. ead at 34th St. 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 











DANERSK 
Decorative Furniture 





QUICK DELIVERY isa 
prime factor in furniture 
of special finish. All our 
furniture is held ready for 
finishing as ordered. There 
is no delay in executing 
individual schemes. 


DANERSK DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE is not over- 
elaborate. It possesses the 
greatest dignity and beauty 
possible in proportion to its 
cost. It is in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. 
Deliveries near New York by 
van. 


Send for Valuable Catalog, 
“3.” 
CALL AT OUR SALES ROOMS 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2 West 47th Street, New York 

First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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A Record Theatrical Tour 


(Continued from page 39) 


Providence, Monday, May 20. Good 
old Burr McIntosh wept and implored 
them not to disgrace Providence by al- 
lowing us to play to less than in Wil- 
mington; he urged them to come across 
for the programme and force the receipts 
up beyond those of the aforementioned 
town. Somebody here must have hated 
Wilmington with a Hun-like fury. The 
bidding was splendid, and the auto- 
graphed programme finally realized 
$8,500. Imagine it! 

Here, in Providence, 
solved the difficulty of favoritism 
among our lady stars. Just as every- 
body has one favorite German who 
should not be interned, so every manager 
has one favorite star who is the Saturn 
of his heavens. Well, Mr. Walton 
Bradford had to choose which of the 
stars he would put first in commandeer- 
ing the taxis at the depot—for Mrs. 
Fiske, Miss Julia Arthur, Miss Helen 
Ware, Miss Beryl Mercer, Madame 
Cisneros or me. The Lord helped him 
in this way. Burr McIntosh has been 
so incapacitated by an accident to his 
foot that he has to use a wheel-chair. 
So it is sweet now to see how “Braddy” 
—when we reach a station—rushes for 
a wheel-chair for McIntosh and leaves 
the stars’ maids to scramble for taxis 
for their mistressés. 

Boston, Tuesday, May 21. To-night 
I gave my “swan song”—I got $500 for 
the Red Cross for doing an imitation 
of Chauncey Olcott. It is not the fear 
of any loss of dignity that stops me from 
doing it again, but the dread of losing 
Chauncey’s regard. Methinks he has 
looked at me with menacing eyes—ever 
since. 

Why are people afraid of others? I 
want most frightfully to talk to Mrs. 
Fiske, but one rarely sees her, and the 
only opening speech I can think of is 
“Do you play bridge?” If she should 
say “No,” where do I go from there? 

So many people try to flatter me, to 
flatter us all. It is very trying. One 
should try to see through the molasses 
of flattery, to see that what we need is 
discipline—a sort of mental hair-shirt. 
If life becomes too slippery and easy, 
one slides down to the bottom of it. To 
slide upward would be against the law 
of things. One must climb, and climb- 
ing means effort, and effort means some- 
thing not easy to me. My hair shirt was 
a fling at Shakespeare. I’m going to try 
on the same shirt again, but I intend to 
wear it in a different manner—inside 
out. Just as every cloud has a silver 
lining, I am sure every hair -shirt must 
have a bald spot! 

Louisville, Tuesday, May 28. We 
went to the races in the afternoon. 
George Cohan has a fine system for 
losing money at horse racing. He 
backed No. 4 on the card, in all seven 
races, But someone must have done a 
lot of underhand work, for in no race 
of the seven that day did No. 4 win. 
Even a horse called “American Eagle” 
No. 4, failed to respond to George’s un- 
adulterated red-white-and-blue vibra- 
tions. 

Now, on to Columbus! Christopher! 
What a large country our own United 
States is! As an English comedian who 
traveled it for the first time, said, “Why 
give Columbus credit for discovering 
America? How could he _ possibly 
miss it?” 

Columbus, Thursday, May 30. Here 


our manager, 


was a most earnest proof of patriot- 
ism. A small taxicab owner had his 
half-dozen taxicabs waiting at the sta- 
tion for us, after another hot, sticky 
night in the obnoxious bandboxes which 
the railroads name so prettily. Ours 
was named “Belle Center,” and only the 
first letter needed to be changed to fit 


the car as tightly as we did. He (the. 


taxi man) slammed the doors with great 
pride and called to the drivers, “No 
charge!” He explained that he was 
only a poor man, but that he was happy 
to do this little bit for the Red Cross. 
He had been waiting there since seven 
o’clock—the train was due at that time, 
but was three hours late—to see us all 
attended to. It was a small thing, per- 
haps, but it was tremendously impres- 
sive. 

Now we go on to Cleveland; and 
then to Pittsburgh, a city that has been 
willing to pay—in advance of our com- 
ing—premiums of over $100,000 to see 
the play. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to the price of the seats, 
for one performance!!! I only pray 
that they may have cool weather. 

Pittsburgh, Saturday, June 1. An 
example to prove the truth of the scrip- 
tural proverb: “The first shall be last 
and the last shall be first.” The first 
city of dollars-and-cents patriotism we 
are playing last. Mr. Moore, who mar- 
ried the beauteous Lillian Russell, took 
some of us for a ride to see the beauties 
of Pittsburgh. From the top of a green 
hill we were invited to look down at the 
smoky town. Personally, I shut my 
eyes and thought of Lillian Russell. 
Have you ever seen her—as a close-up? 
Oh, Lady, Lady! Sea-green, blue, or 
were they grey eyes? Soft, baby blonde 
hair! A mouth with a sort of faculty 
for uncurling! A sweet voice! I wish 
God had let Himself run wild like that 
when He made my face. 

It was so warm that Mrs. Fiske found 
sufficient excuse to push her desire for 
solitude to extreme limits. We searched 
the theatre for her, without result, but 
at last discovered her on the roof. She 
was dressing on the roof. She is a most 
feminine, darling person, and why she 
withdraws her gentle self from us is a 
Sam Lloyd puzzle. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Fiske! I know now how Dante felt at 
never knowing Beatrice. 

David Warfield helped the great auc- 
tion here at Pittsburgh. Some - auc- 
tioneer! Over $100,000 worth! The 
Pittsburgh burghers were marvellous. 
The loosening of their purse-strings did 
not at all mean the tightening of their 
souls. They poured out their enthusi- 
asm for us as generously as they had 
poured out their gold, and when, at 
last, they went over the top for the 
programme with $20,500, twenty thou- 
sand five hundred dollars (the record) 
the curtain was raised, and we of the 
stage applauded the audience. They 
applauded us. We gave three cheers for 
them. They gave three cheers for us, 
and we were as happy as two people in 
love, two people who admire each other 
in each other so thoroughly that the 
whole world seems heaven and the two 
of them the only perfect specimens of 
the Celestial. 

New York, Sunday, June 2. Home! 
Room to walk about! A basin in which 
water runs really hot and really cold! 
A bed that stays tranquil! And the 
calm old Hudson to look out upon! 
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“Mi vay 


(as easy to use as to say) 
—use it after 
every bath 


The slightest move- 
ment brings free per- 
spiration now. 


Use “Mum” after 
every bath—for it neu- 
tralizes all body odors 
as they occur, yet never 
interferes with natural 
functions. Thousands of 
women get more plea- 
sure out of summer by 
using harmless stainless 


‘ “Mum” 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
“Mum” 





ts a trade-mark registered in 
U. S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philedelphia 
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We Promise You, Solemnly 


that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine, 
or even a new magazine 
of an old kind—but an 
ALTOGETHER NEW 
KIND OF MAGAZINE. 
It’s an entertaining Mag- 
azine for Moderns. 


We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
its covers. We are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diaries of 
travel. No gloom. No 
problem stories. No arti- 
cles on Belgium, or rail- 
road rates, or food con- 
servation, or any other 
Statistical subject. 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 


Three Dollars a Year 





















































Hello! 
Wake Up! 
Read 


VANITY FAIR 


The most successful of all the new magazines 




















Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our time; 
if you are removed from its magnetic influences; if, despite 
your youth, you are becoming an old fogy, or an old maid, 
or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if your joie de vivre is 
dying at the roots—then you must read Vanity Fair, and 
presto! you will be nimble-witted and agile-minded again— 
the joy of the picnic—the life of the party—the little ray of 
sunshine in the gloom of the grill-room. 


Vanity Fair will enable you to ignite 
a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—and you might just as well move along 
with it. Don’t stall yourself on life’s highroad: don’t be satisfied to 
take everybody else’s dust. Hop up and take a little joy ride on the 
red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair’s band-wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains : 


PERSONALITIES: Portraits and revelations SPORTS: The war has affected sports in 
of the best known figures, over there and over aealios suehion acsertonts — of auto- 
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THE STAGE: A panorama of New York’s 
ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: Graphic treat- theatre; reviews of its most dauntless com- 
ment of the more unconventional sides of mod- edies, its most stimulating plays, and its tens- 
ern life, by enlivening and enlivened essayists, ¢st dramas. 


critics and authors. FASHIONS: The last word on the new clothes 


for men and women. 
THE ARTS: Criticisms and illustrations of : 
the latest and most discussed happenings in WORLD AFFAIRS: Accurate, informative and 


painting, literature, sculpture and architecture. proeress and American policies in Fg Seu 
“ ar. 
HUMOR AND SKETCHES: Tihe susnicst crs TOPOS: . The heect 6f aemenstions 


spots in the bright side of the war; soldiers, rf . : 
near-soldiers, officers, and near-officers; work- Fede “i "nasa: We er tn growth of 


ers and near-workers as seen by young and its women’s work; notes from Paris and Lon- 
daring artists and writers. don; dogs; moving pictures; etc., etc. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded way, of paying $3.00 for a 
seat at the opera or a couple of new novels. Yet for that very $3.00 
you can secure twelve months of Vanity Fair, and with it more enter- 
tainment than you can derive from dozens of plays and operas or a 
shelf full of problem novels. 


Stop where you are! 
Tear offthat coupon! "a 
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of her own. Thus begins her real business in life— 
the most important and varied business in the world, 
conducting a home and rearing children, 


():: into the world goes the bride to establish a home 


A few years ago the groom left college and started to 
learn his business. He worked hard, he watched those about 
him, he read the technical papers of his trade and now he 
has been successful enough to marry. 


Who is going to teach the wife her complex business of 
conducting the home? Hitherto she has been sheltered and 
had things done for her. To be sure, she can cook a little, 
sew a little and has an idea she wants her bedroom done 
in pink. But the problems she now faces are multiple 'and 
new, and on her success depends the happiness of the home 
and the well-being of several lives. A dozen times a day 
questions arise to which her past experience gives no answer. 


And so it is very natural and very necessary that the new 
wife do as her mother did before her—lean heavily on the 
practical household service offered her in The Delineator. 


. VANITY FAIR 





Here she finds economical recipes for meals; attractive 
ways to arrange the interior of her home ; designs for clothes 
and instructions how to make them; and later how to take 
care of herself before her baby arrives and how to conserve 
the health of the little lad when he comes. 


It is such service as this that has established The Delineator 
for fifty years in the most progressive homes of the nation 
—The Delineator, always practical, always up to date in its 
expert household service, 


It is thus that 86 per cent of the million Delineator sub- 
scribers are married women who get from its pages every 
month not only wholesome entertainment, but vitally. needed 
household advice. 


It is thus that the columns of The Delineator prove the 
ideal place for the advertisements of manufacturers who 
make articles used in American homes. The women are 
the “purchasing agents” of the American home. 


One million “purchasing agents” rely on The Delineator 
for advice and use its advertising columns as the guide in 
their household buying. 


56,230 girls were married lasteyear from Delineator families. 
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HE silk worms asleep in their silken cocoons transformed into a gossamer fabric for dainty ankles, that 
snuggled among the mulberry leaves — do they shall make men say —“You just know she wears them!” 
dream of the time when their glistening coverlets will be Interesting booklet sent free on request. : 





McCa.ium Hosiery Company, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 








*“PDOYAL CORDS’ are as good as they 
look. They combine beauty with 
rugged strength—and speed with durability. 


Seventy-six years of intensive experience 
in the rubber business—a long and intimate 
knowledge of what experienced motorists 
want, have enabled us to build ‘Royal 
Cords’ so perfectly, so economically—and 
with such a reflection of their quality in 
their appearance. 


Experience, standardized methods, per- 
fected distribution—all these things, possible 
only in an institution as large and as old as 


ours—have contributed to the building of * 


‘Royal Cords’. 


The result—a _ good tire—a_ well-nigh 
perfect tire. Many layers of powerful little 
cords give ‘Royal Cords’ the tremendous 
strength that means economy, now, when 
economy is absolutely essential. 


Each has played its part. 


Today, when motorists demand tires that 
give extreme mileage you will see ‘Royal 
Cords’ in ever increasing numbers on cars 
ef all types. The nearest United States 
Sales and Service Depot Dealer carries 
‘Royal Cords’ in your sizes. 
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